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The  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  of  great  importance, 
aHd  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  Polar  regions— the  source  of  much  wealth 
to  Great  Britain,  the  nursery  of  our  most  daring  and 
hiirdy  seamen — form  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  native 
land.  Their  history  is  one  of  intense  interest,  from  the 
magnificent  scale  upon  which  nature  there  conducts  her 
operations,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  she  infuses 
even  into  her  most  sterile  creations.  But  this  interest  is 
enhanced  to  a  tenfold  degree,  by  the  occasions  which  the 
tempests  of  the  Pole  afford  for  calling  into  action  the 
power  and  daring  of  the  human  mind.  For  the  philoso¬ 
pher  also  these  regions  possess  attractions,  since  it  is  in 
them  that  he  must  seek  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  obscure  mysteries  of  science.  Great  additions  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  our  acquaintance  with  the 
arctic  regions,  but  the  details  are  scattered  through  such 
a  multiplicity  of  books,  that  a  work  was  imperiously 
called  for,  which  should  render  them  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  readers.  This  desideratum  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  as,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  by  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Cabinet  Library. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  arranged  under  ten 
chapters.  The  first  two  contain  : — Professor  Leslie’s  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  climate  of  the  Polar  regions ;  and  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  their  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  has  been 
revised  by  a  distinguished  naturalist.  The  six  subse¬ 
quent  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  the  extreme  north — from  the  voyages  of  the 
earliest  adventurers,  down  to  Captain  Parry’s  last  enter¬ 
prise.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  a  view  of  the  north¬ 
ern  whale-fishery ;  the  tenth,  an  account  of  the  arctic 
geology.  This  last  is  supplied  by  Professor  Jameson.  Tiie 
historical  portion  of  the  work  has  been  contributed  by 
Hugh  Murray. 

As  we  have  some  minute  objections  to  urge  against  the 
ocm  of  the  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  of  this 
subordinate  consideration,  before  we  enter  upon  that 
®  its  great  and  undoubted  merits.  In  the  first  place, 
\  ®n,  although  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  important  contributions  of  Professors  Les- 
•c  and  Jameson,  we  suspect  that  the  manner  in  which 
.  has  been  got  up  neutralizes  to  a  certain  degree 

cir  importance.  These  treatises  have  an  independent 
^  standing  by  themselves,  they  are  important;  but  it 
also  requisite  that  they  should  be  made  duly  subor- 
|nate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work.  It  would,  how- 
We  suppose,  have  been  inconsistent  with  literary 
^•quette,  for  Mr  Hugh  Murray  to  have  ventured  even 
suggest  to  two  such  dignitaries  of  literature  as  the 
^  hors  of  these  treatises,  the  necessity  of  such  a  modifica¬ 


tion  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  dissertations  upon  climate 
and  geology,  and  the  historical  department,  stand  side  by 
side,  like  three  independent  works,  in  each  of  which  the 
same  ground  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  gone  over.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie’s  treatise  ought  to  have  been  stripped  of  its 
historical  form,  and  arranged  as  a  mere  statement  of  the 
observations  and  experiments  upon  which  his  theory 
rests ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  jVIr  IVIurray  might  have 
dispensed  with  certain  volunteer  elucidations  of  ])oints  of 
natural  history,  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  one 
or  other  of  his  learned  collaborateurs. 

We  may  also  ask,  since  we  are  iijion  the  subject  of 
arrangement,  why  Professor  Jameson’s  chapter  on  geo¬ 
logy  is  postponed  to  the  end  of  tlie  work,  while  Professor 
Leslie’s,  and  the  “  distinguished  naturalist’s”  treatise  on 
“  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,”  figure  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  ?  We  suppose  that  the  object  of  these  dissertations 
is  to  afford  the  reader  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  jdiy- 
sical  phenomena  of  the  Polar  regions,  as  will  enable  him 
to  enter  with  full  underst.anding  into  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  adventure  there.  The  proper  arrangement  would 
have  been  :  First,  Ih’ofessor  Jameson’s  chapter  on  geo- 
logy ;  by  which  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
geography  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  of  the  Polar  regions, 
and  with  the  structure  of  their  firm  land.  Next,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie’s  chapter  on  climate.  Lastly,  the  treatise 
on  Animal  and  V^eget.able  Life.  To  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  ought  to  have  *been  added,  a  summary  of  what  is 
known  respecting  the  streams  and  currents  of  the  ocean 
in  the  arctic  regions.  This  full  account  of  the  natural 
history  and  geographical  relations  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe,  would  have  prepared  the  reader  for  entering  with 
a  full  understanding  into  Mr  IMurray’s  account  of  the 
inhabitants  and  visitants  of  these  countries,  which  forms 
their  civil  liistory  ;  and  of  the  whale  fishery,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  their  statistics. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  accused  of  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  mere  form  and  arrangement ;  for  every  per¬ 
son,  at  all  acquainted  with  scientific  pursuits,  must  be 
aware  how  much  the  actpiisition  of  truth  is  facilitated  by 
attending  to  mere  external  neatness  and  symmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  every  person  who 
has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
must  feel  how  easily  misconceptions  flow  from  inatten¬ 
tion,  on  the  ])art  of  a  teacher,  to  just  order  in  conveying 
his  instructions.  But  we  confess  that  we  have  been  the 
more  anxious  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  that  we  are  desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  even 
such  minor  faults  done  away  with  in  those  which  are  to 
succeed,  a  series  that  promises  to  be  so  valuable  ;  and  that 
we  think,  in  the  second,  we  can  point  out  the  source  ot 
the  evil.  It  is  certainly  an  admirable  arrangement,  by 
which  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd  have  secured  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  men  eminent  in  science,  each  of  whom  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  that  portion  of  every  work  which  his  peculiar  pur¬ 
suits  best  fit  him  for  executing.  But  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  this  arrangement  will  be  ellectually  neu¬ 
tralized,  unless  they  employ  an  editor  who  can,  and  dare, 
uudertuke  such  luodificatious  ou  the  different  contribu- 
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tions  as  are  necessary  to  render  them  harmonious  parts 
of  a  whole,  and  unless  the  writers  whom  they  employ 
possess  enough  of  generosity  and  self-denial  to  submit  to 
his  sway. 

And  now,  having  discharged  this  most  ungracious  part 
of  our  task,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  more  welcome 
duty  of  hearing  testimony  to  the  quaiitity  of  amusement 
and  instruction  which  are  to  be  found  blended  in  this 
work.  From  Professor  Jameson’s  dissertation,  we  ob¬ 
tain,  with  the  aid  of  the  map,  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  geography  of  the 
arctic  regions.  We  also  learn,  from  his  interesting  ab¬ 
stract,  the  nature  of  the  various  soils  and  rocks,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  islands  and  continents  which  are 
scattered  through  the  icy  sea.  We  regret  that  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  present  our  readers  with  more  than 
the  general  conclusions  drawn  by  the  learned  Professor 
from  the  facts  he  details  ; 

f  “  The  observations  made  in  Cherie  island,  Jan  Mayen’s 
island,  Spitzbergen,  Old  Greenland,  and  the  various  lands 
and  islands  first  explored  during  the  four  Arctic  expeditions, 
viz.  that  under  Ca]>tain  Ross,  and  the  three  under  Captain 
Parry,  afford  the  following  general  facts  and  inferences  : 

1.  That  these  miserable  and  almost  uninhabited  regions 
abound  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks*,  and  that  although 
secondary’^  rocks  occupy  considerable  tracts,  still,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  their  extent  is  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  older  formations  ;  that  the  alluvial  deposits  are  not  ex¬ 
tensive;  that  true  modern  volcanic  rocks  occur  only  in  Jan 
iVIayen’s  island  ;  and  that  the  only  traces  of  tertiary  strata 
\yere  found  in  sand-stones  and  clays,  and  lime-stones  con¬ 
nected  with  the  new  trap-rocks  in  Baffin’s  Bay. 

“  2.  That  the  Neptunian,  primitive,  and  transition  rocks, 
now  forming  islands  (»f  various  magnitudes,  were  in  all  pro- 
liability  at  one  time  conne(!ted  together,  and  formed  a  more 
continuous  mass  of  land  than  at  present ;  and  that  on  these 
formations  were  deposited  the  secondary  lime-stones,  sand¬ 
stones,  gypsum,  and  coal,  and  upon  these  again  the  tertiary^ 
rocks,  and  the  still  newer  ahcll-clay  of  Spitzbergen.  That 
these  various  kinds  of  primary  transition,  secondary,  and  j 
tertiary  rocks  and  alluvial  clays  were  raisetl  above  the  level 
Off  the  sea,  at  different  times,  through  the  agency  of  the  ig¬ 
neous  an(l  volcanic  rocks. 

“  3.  That  in  the  course  of  time  the  land  was  broken  up, 
either  suddenly  or  by  degrees,  or  partly  by’^  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  action,  and  partly  by  long-continued  agency  of  the  at- 
ihosphere  and  the  ocean,  into  its  present  insular  form  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations 
were  formerly  in  these  regions  more  extensively  distributed 
than  at  present. 

*  “  4.  That  previously  to  the  disposition  of  the  coal  forma¬ 
tion,  as  in  Melville  Island  and  in  Jameson’s  Land,  the  pre¬ 
viously-existing,  or  older  hills,  supported  a  vegetation  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  at  present  characterises  the  tropicid 
regions.  The  fossil  corals  in  the  lime-stones,  corals,  of  which 
thrc  prototypes  are  at  present  met  with  in  the  hot  seas  of  the 
tropical  regions,  also  intimate  that  before,  during,  and  after 
the  deposition  of  the  coal  formation,  the  waters  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean  were  so  constituted  as  to  support  polyparia,  or 
corals,  resembling  those  of  the  present  equatorial  seas. 

-  5.  That  probably  the  ancient  climates  of  the  Arctic  re¬ 

gions  were  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  former  mag- 
in tilde  and  form  of  the  Arctic  lands,  and  their  relations  to 
the  magrdtude  and  height  of  other  countries. 

•  “  ().  Tliat  the  boulders,  or  rolled  blocks,  met  with  in  dif¬ 
ferent  qimrtei*s,  and  in  tracts  distant  from  their  original  lo¬ 
calities,  afford  evidence  of  the  passage  of  water  across  them, 
and  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  newest 
Neptunian  strata. 

“  7.  That  possibly  the  distribution  of  the  eiTatic  blocks,  or 
boulders,  was  occasioned  by  the  agitations  in  the  ocean, 
caused  by  the  upraising  of  certain  lands. 

“  8.  That  the  black,  or  common  coal,  the  coal  of  the 
old  or  the  most  abundant  coal  formation,  which  some  spe¬ 
culators  maintain  to  be  confined  to  the  more  temperate  and 
warmer  regions  on  the  earth,  is  now  proved, — by  its  disco¬ 
very  by  Parry  in  Melville  Island,  far  to  the  west,  and  by' 
Sc.oresby,  far  to  the  east  in  Jameson’s  Land, — to  form  an 
intert*sting  feature  in  the  geognostical  constitution  of  Arctic 
countries. 

“  9.  That  the  new  rod  sand-stone  and  gypsum  found  in 
tracts,  allow  us  to  infer  that  they  contain  rock-salt, 

'  10.  That  although  few  new  metalliferous  specimens 


have  been  found  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  mineralogist 
yet  the  previous  details  show  that  valuable  ores  of  iron’ 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  also  graphite,  or  black-lead,  arp 
met  with. 

“  11.  That  the  gems,  the  most  valued  and  most  beautiful 
of  mineral  substances,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  as  is  proved  hy  the  occurrence  there  of  precious  gar¬ 
nets,  beryls,  zircondichrottes,  and  rock  cry'stals. 

“  12.  That  the  islands  and  lands  described  in  the  sketch 
exhibit  the  same  general  geognostical  arrangements  as  occur 
in  all  other  extensive  tracts  of  country  hitherto  examined 
by  the  naturalist, — a  fact  which  strengthens  that  opinion 
which  maintains  that  the  grand  features  of  nature,  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  are  everywhere  similar,  and,  conse¬ 
quently',  that  the  same  general  agencies  must  have  prevailed 
during  the  formation  of  the  different  groups  of  rocks  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed.” 

Professor  Leslie’s  contribution  to  the  present  volume 
is  characterised  by'  profound  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  phenomena  of  climate.  He  establishes,  in  a  manner 
happily  removed  alike  from  the  dryness  of  an  abstruse 
speculator,  and  the  superficiality  of  a  mere  popular  author, 
the  premises  from  which  a  true  theory  of  climate  are  to 
be  inferred.  He  demonstrates  the  unaltered  character  of 
the  arctic  climate,  at  least  for  that  period  of  which  we 
possess  authentic  records.  He  lay's  before  us,  with  graphic 
power,  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  arctic  regions. 
One  specimen  is  all  that  we  can  afford  of  the  felicitous 
manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task : 

“  After  the  continued  action  of  the  sun  has  at  last  melted 
away  the  great  body  of  ice,  a  short  and  dubious  interval  of 
warmth  occurs.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  only  visited 
by  slanting  and  enfeebled  rays,  frost  again  resumes  his  tre¬ 
mendous  sway'.  It  begins  to  snow  as  early  as  August,  and 
the  whole  ground  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  before  the  month  of  October.  Along  the  shores  and 
the  bays,  the  fresh  w'uter,  poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained 
from  the  thawing  of  former  collections  of  snow,  becomes 
quickly  converted  into  solid  ice.  As  the  cold  augments, 
the  air  deposits  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  a  fog,  which 
freezes  into  a  fine  gossamer  netting,  or  spicular  icicles,  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  atmosphere,  and  extremely'  minute,  that 
might  seem  to  pierce  and  excoriate  the  skin.  The  hoar  frost 
settles  profusely',  in  fantastic  clusters,  on  every  prominence. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  steams  like  a  limekiln — .‘in  ap¬ 
pearance  called  Xhe  frost  s?/ioA*c— caused,  as  in  other  instances 
of  the  production  of  vapour,  by  the  water’s  being  still  rela¬ 
tively  warmer  than  the  incumbent  air.  At  length  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  mist,  and  consequent  clearness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  announce  that  the  upper  stratum  of  the  sea  itselt  has 
cooled  to  the  same  standard  ;  a  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly 
over  the  smooth  expanse,  and  often  gains  the  thickness  of 
an  inch  in  a  single  night.  The  darkness  of  a  prolonged 
winter  now  broods  impenetrably' over  the  frozen  continent, 
unless  the  moon  chance  at  times  to  obtrude  her  faint  rays, 
which  only'  discover  the  horrors  and  wide  desolation  ot  the 
scene.  The  wretched  settlers,  covered  with  a  load  ol  bear¬ 
skins,  remain  crowded  and  immured  in  their  huts,  every 
chink  of  w'hich  they  carefully  stop  against  the  piercing 
external  cold  ;  and,  cowering  about  the  stove  or  the  lamp, 
they'  seek  to  doze  away'  the  tedious  night.  Their  slender 
stock  of  provisions,  though  kept  in  the  same  apartment,  is 
often  frozen  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be  cut  by'  a  hatchet. 
The  whole  of  the  inside  of  their  hut  becomes  lined  with  a 
thick  crust  of  ice ;  and,  if  they  happen  for  an  instant  to 
open  a  window,  the  moisture  of  the  confined  air  is  imme¬ 
diately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  shower  ot  snow.  -  s 
the  frost  continues  to  penetrate  deeper,  the  rocks  are  heiiu 
at  a  distance  to  split  with  loud  explosions.  1  he  sleep  o 
death  seems  to  wrap  up  the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivious 
ruin.^” 

When  we  turn  from  the  pictures  of  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  these  dreary'  regions  to  the  history'  ot  anim*''!^ 
nature,  we  find  the  sea  and  air  swarming  with  liMiig 
creatures.  The  gelatinous  creatures,  w'hich  form  t  ® 
lowest  scale  of  vital  existence,  crowd  the  ocean  to  a  e 

♦  The  sound  of  voices,  which,  during  the  cold  weather, 
heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  usual,  served  now  * 
to  break  the  silence  which  reigned  around  us — a  of 

from  that  peaceable  composure  which  characterises  the  Ian  i 
a  cultivated  country;  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  ol  m 
dreary  desolation,  and  the  absence  of  animate  existence.  • 
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gree  unknown  in  Other  climates,  affording  dainty  and  pleii-  i  a  scoop,  succeeded  in  alarming  the  monster,  wli 
tiful  repasts  to  myriads  of  fishes.  Among  these  are  many  leaving  the  captain  without  the  slightest  injury, 
ciipries  of  whales,  yielding  rich  harvests  of  oil ;  while,  **  17B8,  Captain  (.ook,  of  the  Archangel, 

suetica  »  7  7  7  . A*  _  r. . 1  . 11*  _ «  1  - 


who  made  off. 


species  01  Wliaica,  ^  *  H.-IE  imiveaia  ,  Wllllt', 

from  beneath  the  ice-bergs,  the  herrings  depart  annually 
to  carry  wealth  and  subsistence  to  more  genial  regions. 
The  tusks  of  the  walrus  afford  beautiful  ivory;  and  the 
numerous  flocks  of  birds  are  furnished  with  a  peculiarly 
delicate  and  abundant  down. 

Where  such  sources  of  wealth  are  exposed  to  view,  the 


“  In  1788,  Captain  C.ook,  of  the  Archangel,  when  near 
the  coast  of  Spitzbergeii,  found  himself  siiddeidy  between 
the  paws  of  a  bear.  He  instantly  eddied  upon  the  surgeon 
who  accompanied  him  to  fire,  which  the  latter  did  with 
such  admirable  promptitude  and  precision,  that  he  shot  the 
beast  through  the  head,  and  delivered  the  ca[»tain.  i\Ir 
Hawkins,  of  the  Everthrope,  in  July  1818,  having  pursued 
and  twice  struck  a  large  bear,  had  raised  his  lance  for  a 


the  Polar  seas  in  quest  of  those  commodities  which  bear  a  ving  succeeded  in  climbing  the  sides  of  the  boat,  all  the 
price  in  their  own  land.  The  perils  which  beset  the  sailors  threw  themselves,  for  safety,  into  the  water,  where 
jnariner  here  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  ima-  they  hung  by  thegunwale.  The  victorentered  triumpbantly, 
ginatiou.  The  insidious  and  noiseless  cold  hems  him  in,  took  possessinn  of  the  barge,  where  it  sat  quietly,  till  it 

bv  converting  the  buoyant  element  through  which  he  by  another  iiarty.  1  he  saine  writer  mentions  the 

*  ..  ^  ^  17  1  "  •  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  siiilor,  who,  being  pursued  by 

steers  his  way  into  a  solid  mass.  P^ven  during  the  sea-  l-  ,  ’  ’  •  i  i  •  i  / 

,  .  ,  .  .  ,  1  ”  !  these  creatures,  threw  down  successively  his  hat, 

son  which  is,  by  couitesj,  termed  summer,  huge  moiin-  handkerchief,  and  every  other  article  in  his  posses- 

Uins,  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  are  driven  sion,  when  the  brute,  pausing  at  each,  gave  the  sailor  always 
through  the  open  sea,  threatening  destruction  to  the  ves-  a  certain  advantage,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  regain  the 
sels  they  encounter.  P^veii  when  becalmed  or  stranded,  vessel. 

they  do*  not  cease  to  be  dangerous,  although  they  are  so  “  Though  the  voracity  of  the  bear  is  such,  that  he  has 

after  a  more  insidious  fashion.  Large  masses  separate  in  known  to  feed  on  his  own  species,  yet  mateinal  tcn- 

•1  c.  ^  ^  ....  I  *  11  derness  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  female,  as  in  the  other 

silence  from  their  bases,  deep  under  water,  and  ascend,  on  .  r,..  * 

^  ,  .  ,  *  .  ,  ’  ,  -  .  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions.  Ihere  is  no  exertion 

account  of  then  buGjanc},  with  an  accelerating  velocity,  which  she  will  not  make  for  the  supjdy  of  her  progeny.  A 
sufficient  to  beat  in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  any  vessel  they  she-bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  being  pursued  by  some  sailors 
may  chance  to  encounter.  To  all  these  inanimate  objects,  across  a  field  of  ice,  and  finding  that,  neither  by  exauqde, 
co-operating  with,  and  increasing  the  ordinary  perils  of,  nor  by  a  peculiar  voice  and  action,  she  could  urge  them  to 
the  winds  and  waves,  are  added  the  ferocious  attacks  of  the  requisite  speed,  ajiplied  her  jiaws,  and  pitched  them 
savage  animals  ;  but  this  part  of  the  story  we  shall  leave  ^|tcrnately  for\yard.  1  fie  little  creatures  theinselves,  as 
♦  Afr  Afiirrjiv  fn  tpll  •  caiiie  up,  tlii'ew  themselves  before  her  to  receive  im- 

^  *  *  I  pulse,  and  tlius  both  she  and  they  effected  their  escape.’ 

The  annals  of  the  north  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  i  i  r  ... 

most  perilous  and  fatal  conflicts  with  the  Polar  bear.  The  *  l>owcver,  of  these  savage  regions  is  not 

first,  and  one  of  the  most  tragical,  was  sustained  by  llarentz  fi"**'*  entirely  to  occasional  visitors.  A  race  ot  men, 
and  Ileemskerk  in  1596,  during  their  voyage  for  the  dis-  Jull  almost  as  their  climate,  are  sju’ead  along  its  coasts, 
covery  of  the  north-east  passage.  Having  anchored  at  an  We  might  almost  term  the  P^sqiiimaux  a  peiqde  in  whom 
island  near  the  strait  ot  Weygatz,  two  of  the  sailors  landed,  the  workings  of  fancy  and  intellei^t  have  been  frozen  up. 
and  were  walking  on  shore,  when  one  of  tliem  felt  himself  ;  ^vhat  traces  of  humanity  they  do  retain,  will  appear  from 
clos_e  y  hugged  from  hehiiid.  I  linking  this  a  frolic  of  one  4,,^  : 

or  nis  com[)anions,  he  called  out,  m  a  corresponding  tone,  ® 

‘Who’s  there?  pray  stand  off.’  His  comrade  looked,  and  “  The  Esquimaux,  during  this  expedition,  became  the 
screamed  out,  ‘  A  bear  !  a  bear  !’  then  running  to  the  ship,  subjects  of  a  more  minute  observation  than  had  ever  before 
alarmed  the  crew  with  loud  cries.  The  sailors  ran  to  the  been  made  upon  them  by  Europeans.  They  constitute  a 
spot,  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets.  On  their  apfiroach,  most  widely-diffused  race,  occupying  all  the  shores  of  the 
the  bear  very  coolly  quitted  the  mangled  corpse,  sprang  upon  Northern  ocean,  and  embracing  nearly  the  entire  cir- 
another  sailor,  carried  him  off,  and  plunging  his  teeth  into  ciiit  of  the  globe.  Itichardson  and  branklin  found  them 
his  body,  began  drinking  his  blood  at  long  draughts.  Here-  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  American  Polar  sea ;  Kotzebue, 


then  stood  forth,  undertaking  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their  I  and  mode  of  life, — might  have  been  jiroduced  by  the  com- 
countrymen,  and  secure  to  them  the  rites  of  burial.  Tfiey  I  -mon  pressure  of  the  same  very  peculiar  outward  circum- 
advaiiced,  and  fired  at  first  from  so  res])ectful  a  distance,  that  I  stances.  The  affinity  of  spei*ch,  however,  which  is  such  as 
all  missed.  The  purser  then  courageously  jiroceeded  in  proves  the  dialects  of  all  the  Esquimaux  to  be  mere  varieti^ 
front  of  his  companions,  and,  taking  a  close  aim,  pierced  the  of  one  common  language,  affords  a  clear  proof,  that  an  ori- 
jnonster’s  skull  immediately  below  the  eye.  The  bear,  ginal  race  from  some  one  quarter,  has  spread  over  the  whole 
however,  merely  lifted  his  head,  and  advanced  upon  them,  t  range  of  those  immense  and  desolate  shores.  This  migra- 
holding  still  in  his  mouth  the  victim  whom  he  was  devour-  !  tioii  must  have  been  facilitated  by  the  vast  continuity  of 
but  seeing  him  soon  stagger,  the  three  rushed  on  with  coast,  which  stretches  along  the  Arctic  oce«in,  and  which  is 
^hre and  bayonet,  and  soon  dispatched  him.  They  collected  not  equalled  in  any  other  quarter.  Hence,  probably,  the 
aod  bestowed  decent  sepulture  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  j  Esquimaux,  at  distant  ages,  connected  the  obi  and  new 
^narades,  while  the  skin  of  the  animal,  thirteen  feet  long,  1  continents,  which,  at  all  other  points,  were  then  wholly 
*^caine  the  prize  of  the  sailor  who  had  fired  the  successful  '  unknown  to  each  other. 

“  The  external  form  of  that  people  seems  influenced,  and. 
The  history  of  the  whale-fishery  records  a  number  of  Rs  it  were,  characterised,  by  the  severity  ot  the  climate. 
^Riarkable  escapes  from  the  bear.  A  Dutch  captain,  Jonge  Their  stature  is  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the  Europeans; 

^^7  in  1668,  undertook,  with  two  canoes,  to  attack  one,  five  feet  nine  incht*s  being  considered,  even  in  a  man,  as  al- 
^  ^  lance  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  in  the  belly,  I  most  gigantic.  T  hough  the  trunk 


^^7  in  1668,  undertook,  with  two  canoes,  to  attack  one,  five  feet  nine  incht*s  being  considered,  even  in  a  man,  as  al- 
^  lance  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  in  the  belly,  most  gigantic.  1  hough  the  trunk  of  tin*  body  is  somewhat 

^  immediate  death  seemed  inevutable.  Anxious,  thick,  all  the  extremities  are  small,  especially  the  hands  and 
»erefoi-e^  not  to  injure  the  skin,  Kees  merely  followed  the  ^  feet,  ainl  the  fingers  short.  The  face  is  broail  and  flat,  the 
^|iiinal  close,  till  he  should  drop  down  dead.  The  bear,  |  no.se  small,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  sunk  and  deep,  that  in 
livveyer,  having  climbed  a  little  rock,  made  a  spring  from  some  instances,  a  ruler  could  beapjilied  from  cheek  to  cheek 
®  distance  of  twenty-four  feet  ujion  the  captain,  who,  without  toucliiiig  it.  It  is  somewhere  observed,  that  their 
♦^ii  completely  by  surprise,  lost  hold  of  the  lance,  and  fell  v’isage  presents  that  peculiar  form  which  the  human  face 
1  R^^ailant,  who,  placing  holh  paws  on  his  breast,  naturally  assumes  under  exposure  to  intense  cold,  that  all 
Ilk  TOWS  of  tremendous  teeth,  and  paused  for  a  the  pn7je<!ting  features  are  drawn  in, 'ami  the  cheeks,  con- 

to  show  him  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  '  si*quently,  pusheil  out.  In  the  same  way,  exposure  to  the^ 
his  critical  iiistuut,  a  sailor,  rushing  forward  with  only  j  weather  may  perhaps  produce  the  high  cheek-bones  ot 
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ijfiountaineers.  Under  tliew  modifications,  however,  both 
their  bodies  and  their  limbs  are  very  tolerably  shaped.  Even 
the  female  countenance,  thoui^h  without  jiretensions  to  re- 
puhir  beauty,  is  often  agreeable,  with  a  frank  and  good- 
humoured  expression  ;  so  that,  were  it  (‘leared  of  the  thick 
crust  of  grease  and  dirt,  so  as  to  exhibit  tlie  real  complexion, 
which  is  only  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  it  might,  even  in 
Europe,  be  reckoned  handsome.  The  skin  is  unctuous,  and 
unpleasantly  cold  to  the  touch  ;  the  flesh  soft  and  flabby, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fat  animal  substances  which  form 
the  principal  part  of  their  food. 

»  ♦  ♦  *  * 

‘‘  In  their  moral  qualities,  the  Esquimaux,  or  at  least 
this  particular  tribe,  ])resent  much  that  is  worthy  of  coin- 
memlation.  At  the  first  opening  of  tlie  intercourse,  the 
most  undeviating  honesty  marked  all  their  conduct,  though 
this  quality,  in  the  course  of  two  winters*  communication, 
was  considerably  undermined.  They  wcu’e  exposed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  most  severe  temptations,  by  seeing  constantly  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  ships  little  planks,  pieces  of  old  iron,  and 
empty  tin  pots,  which  was  to  them  as  if  the  decks  hail  been 
strewed  with  gold  and  jewels.  It  also  came  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  that,  in  some  of  their  early  exchanges,  rich  skins  had 
been  bartered  for  beads,  and  other  trilles  of  no  re.al  value,— 
a  system  against  which  they  ex(daimed  as  absedute  robbery. 
From  first  to  last,  the  virtue  now  mentioned  was  practised 
atnong  themselves  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  the  golden  age. 
Their  dresses,  sledges,  and  all  tlieir  implements  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  were  left  exposed  inside  or  outside  of  the  huts, 
without  any  instance  being  known  of  their  having  been 
carried  off.  Property,  without  the  aid  of  laws  or  tribunals, 
W'as  in  the  most  pei’fect  security.  The  common  right  to 
the  products  of  the  chase  marks  also  a  singular  union,  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  relax  their  <rdig«*nce  in  search  of  food,  though 
it  may  perhaps  contribute  to  their  very  thoughtless  con- 
sum])tion  of  it.  The  navigators  admit  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  into  the  little  huts, 
where  the  best  meat  was  set  befoi*e  them,  and  the  women 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  attentions  of  cooking,  and  drying 
and  mendii»g  their  clothes.  ‘  Tlie  women  working  and 
singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their  lines,  the 
children  playing  bebire  the  dofir,  and  the  pot  boiling  over 
the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,’  gave  a  fileasing  picture  of 
savage  life.  Yet  a  continued  intercourse  showeil  that  the 
Esquimaux  inherited  their  full  share  of  human  frailty. 
Pegging  we  shall  pass  over,  though  in  many  instances  per¬ 
severing  and  incessant,  bc^cause  it  seems  to  liave  been  called 
forth  almost  entirely  by  tlndr  connexion  with  our  country¬ 
men,  and  by  too  lavish  presents  at  the  first ;  while  their 
little  bursts  of  envy  ajijiear  to  have  flowed  from  the  same 
source.  Put  the  fair  Es;piimaux  are  charged  with  strong 
propensity  to  slander  and  deti’action,  which  were  as  busy 
among  them  as  they  sat  in  circles  round  the  door  mending 
their  lines,  as  in  the  most  fashionable  drjiwing-rooms. 
Their  own  conduct,  meantime,  is  said  to  have  afforded  the 
most  ample  scope  for  censure,  especially  in  regard  to  connu¬ 
bial  fidelity;  and  yet,  when  it  is  admitted  that  these  faults 
w’ere  carefully  concealed,  and  much  outward  decorum  ob¬ 
served,  and  that  the  fu’opensity  to  calumny  often  led  the 
natives  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  truth,  we  doubt  whether 
too  implicit  reliance  mjiy  not  have  been  placed  on  the  scan¬ 
dalous  chrorncle  of  the  frozen  regions.  The  natives  cer¬ 
tainly  do  appear  to  display  a  peculiar  apathy  in  regard  to 
the  sufferings  and  even  the  death  of  neighbours  and  rela¬ 
tions.  W  idows,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  if  they  have  not 
children  of  their  own,  experience  the  greatest  indifference. 
In  times  of  plenty,  indeed,  they  share  in  the  general  abun¬ 
dance  of  food;  but,  during  sciircity,  a  very  small  quantity 
reaches  them,  and,  receiving  n(»  attendance  in  their  sickness, 
they  often  perish  through  ]Mire  want  and  neglect.  The 
cliildren  are  treated  with  exti’eme  tenderness;  though  the 
practice  of  adoption,  which  j>revails  most  (‘xtensively,  and 
wdiich  establishes  in  full  force,  between  the  parties,  the  ties 
of  father  and  child,  is  practised  with  regard  to  boys  only, 
and  seemingly  with  the  view  that  they  may  contribute  to 
support  the  old  age  of  their  fictitious  parents. 

“  'Fhe  religions  ideas  of  the  Escpiimaux,  though  they 
cannot  be  dignified  with  any  better  name  than  superstition, 
are  not  much  imue  absurd  than  the  popular  creed  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  principal  deity  is 
Aywillaigoo,  a  female,  immensely  tall,  with  only  the  left 
eye,  wearing  a  jiigtail  reaching  to  her  knee,  so  thil  k  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  grasped  by  both  hands.  (kiptain  Lyon 
witnessed  a  mighty  incantation,  in  which  Zoolemak,  the 
chief  magician,  summoned  Aywillaigoo  to  the  upper  world 
t«  utter  her  oracles.  The  party  were  assembled  in  a  hut,  I 


where  light  after  liiiht  was  put  out,  till  they  were  left 
in  total  darkness.  Zoolemak  then,  after  loud  invocations 
professed  to  descend  to  the  world  below  to  bring  up  the 
goddess.  Soon  there  rose  a  loud  chant  of  peculiar  sound 
imagined  to  be  the  voice  of  Aywillaigoo.  Durirur  },a|f 
an  hour,  in  reply  to  the  loud  screams  and  questions  of 
her  votaries,  she  uttered  dubious  and  mystical  responses* 
after  which,  the  sound  died  away,  and  she  was  supposed  to 
descend  beneath  the  earth,  when  Zoolemak,  with  a  shout 
announced  his  own  return  to  the  ujjper  world.  The  mal 
gician,  however,  being  soon  after  on  board  a  British  ship, 
was  treated  with  nine  glasses  of  hot  water  (brandy),  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  began  to  act  over  again  his  en¬ 
chantments,  when  it  appeared,  that  by  varying  modes  of 
ap]dying  the  hand  or  jacket  to  the  mouth,  be  produced  those 
changeful  sounds  which  had  ]>assed  for  the  words  of  Avwil- 
laigoo.  This  divinity  has  for  her  father  a  giant  with  one 
arm.  The  b'^s(|uimaux  pantheon  comprises,  moreover, 
Pamiooli,  a  spirit  fre(piently  invoke^!,  and  a  large  bear, 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ice,  and  who  fre- 
(piently  holds  converse  with  mankind.  The  natives  believe 
also  in*a  future  world,  the  employments  and  pleasures  of 
which,  according  to  the  usual  creed  of  savage  races,  are  all 
sensual.  The  soul  descends  beneath  the  earth  through  suc¬ 
cessive  abofles,  the  first  of  which  has  somewhat  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  pui-gatory  ;  but  the  good  spirits,  passing  through  it, 
find  the  other  mansions  successively  impi*ove,  till  they  reach 
that  of  perfect  bliss,  far  beneath,  where  the  sun  never  sets, 
and  where,  by  the  side  of  large  lakes,  that  never  freeze,  the 
<leer  roam  in  vast  herds,  and  the  seal  and  walrus  abound  ia 
the  waters.” 

We  could  have  wished  to  enter  into  the  interesting 
details  given  by  Mr  Murray  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
the  whale-fishery  is  carried  on,  and  its  national  import¬ 
ance,  but  we  have  already  allotted  to  the  consideration  of 
this  work  as  large  a  space  as  we  can  well  afford.  We 
have  spoken  freely  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  defects, 
because,  Avere  they  removed,  Ave  know  of  no  Avork  among 
the  many  daily  offered  to  the  public  that  Avould  exceed 
it  in  A'alue  or  interest.  We  heartily  Avish  that  its  pub¬ 
lishers  may  meet  Avith  the  patronage  Avhich  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enterprise  so  Avell  deserv'e. 


Lettcrfi  on  Dcmonolofjij  and  Witchcraft^  addressed  to  J, 

G.  Lockhart,  E'iq.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  (Fa¬ 
mily’  Library,  No.  XVI.)  London.  John  Murray. 
1830. 

This  is  just  such  a  AVork  as  ought  to  find  a  place  in  a 
family  library\  It  contains  a  great  number  of  witch  and 
ghost  stories,  toLl  in  an  elegant  and  amusing  manner, 
strung  uiion  a  slender  and  scarce  ap])arent  thread  of  ar¬ 
gument.  We  do  not  think  that  Sir  Walter  has  gone  very 
deep  into  the  theory  of  supernatural  visitations,  or  thrown 
much  new  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  them; 
but  he  has  given  a  candid  v^iew  of  the  progress  of  a  mind 
Avhich,  at  one  period,  delighted  to  indulge  in  the  feverish 
excitement  of  a  momentary^  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  sii- 
perstitiiius tales,  and  Avhich  has,  in  maturer  years,  outgrown 
that  childish  taste.  About  the  time  Avdien  Sir  Valter 
commenced  his  literary  career,  ?vlonk  Lewis,  and  a  held 
of  imitators,  Avere  striving  hard  to  eke  out  naturallN 
sterile  imaginations,  by  borroAving  from  the  records  of 
outworn  superstition.  Scott  g.ave  in  to  the  tolly  for  a 
little,  but  his  naturally  strong  understanding,  and  his 
common  sense,  taught  him  soon  to  feel  the  emptiness  am 
Avorthlessness  of  such  ins^[)iration,  and  to  turn  to  tie 
healthier  fields  of  human  life. 

Demonology  and  Witchcraft  are  diseases  of  the  mim  • 
Their  absurd  mythology  is  the  produce  of  Aveak  npr\pt 
and  confused  ideas.  When  the  bodily^  functions  are  <  p 
ranged,  be  it  through  the  extreme  of  misery'  or  of  riotou^i 
indulgence,  we  are  often  conscious  of  a  A’ague  and  urn'll 
countable  sensation,  more  nearly'  resembling  terror 
any'  other  feeling.  A  higher  degree  of  the  disease 
duces  delirium— a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
associations  of  thought  seem  violently  broken  up, 
disconnected  ideas  drift  unconnectedly  athwart  the 

In  this  state,  every  painful  sensation  suggests  some  o  i® 
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and  revolting  external  cause — snalvos  coiling  around,  toads 
crawling  over  our  limbs,  and  such  like.  This  is  the  source 
of  our  belief  in  malignant  demons,  who  hover  around  us, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  poison  the  springs  of  life  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Superstition  may  assume  ditlerent  forms  and 
colours,  according  to  the  lw;al  situation,  the  religious  and 
moral  creeds,  the  state  of  information,  of  the  peo[)le  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  sway, — hut  to  this  fertile  source  it  may  still  he 
traced.  Hut  for  this  sickness,  it  never  could  have  origi- 
pj^t0(t^and  only  in  constitutions  so  shattered  and  debi¬ 
litated,  can  it  retain  a  vital  existence. 

Such  a  loathsome  subject  is  unlit  for  true  poetry.  We 
do  not  deny  that  it  may  at  times  awake  a  half-pleasure- 
able  thrill;  hut  this  fits  it  as  little  to  become  a  material 
worthy  the  workmanship  of  the  jioet,  as  the  rich  and 
delicately  mingling  dies  of  a  cancer,  render  it  a  proper 
object  for  the  painter  to  represent.  The  aspirations  of 
the  soul  to  comprehend  the  being  and  attributes  of  Deity, 
its  timid  longings  after  immortality,  are  tit  themes  for 
song;  but  these  are  as  different  IVom  the  craven  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  believer  in  Avitchcraft,  as  the  jmre  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  the  mountain  tops  from  the  mud  in  the  streets. 
I3ut  not  only  was  that  perversion  of  taste,  which  sought 
materials  for  poetry  ar.^l  romance  in  tales  of  diablerie, 
unhealthy,  it  was,  even  independent  of  this  circumstance, 
hollow  and  Avorthless.  The  day  had  gone  past  when 
men  could  sympathise  in  such  horrors.  No  one  could 
believe  them — their  very  authors,  ashamed  of  their  own 
Aveak  inventbms,  sought  to  do  away  AA'ith  their  super¬ 
natural  incidents,  by  natural  explanations.  They  AA'ere, 
like  actors  AA^alking  on  the  stage,  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selv'es  that  their  pasteboard  decorations  are  real  graves — 
their  readers,  like  great  lubberl}"  lads,  seeking  for  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  games  of  children. 

But  in  thus  seeking  to  exclude  Avitchcraft  (in  general 
— Ave  allow  some  excepted  cases)  from  the  category  of  the 
poetical,  Ave  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  AA^ay  of 
presenting  it  to  the  contemplation  so  as  to  become  a  pleasing 
and  prohtable  object.  It  may  afford  much  amusement, 
viewed  as  a  curious  mental  problem.  We  may  pass  the 
time  Avorse  than  in  dissecting  this  diseased  }>art  of  the 
system.  And  this  is  exactly  the  plan  Avhich  Sir  Walter 
has  adopted.  The  conseipience  is,  that  he  has  i>roduced 
an  interesting  book.  To  be  sure,  he  is  (like  some  j)ro- 
fessors  of  chemistry)  not  very  profound,  but  then  he  lec¬ 
tures  gracefully,  and  performs  his  experiments  Avith  un¬ 
rivalled  neatness. 

The  Avork  is  divided  into  ten  chapters :  letters.  Sir 

alter  is  [)leased  to  call  them — Ave  know  not  AAdiy;  for 
they  are  no  more  letters  than  this  review  is.  They  are 
regular  didactic  chajiters.  The  first  contains  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  more  jirevalent  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  demonology.  This  chapter  is  elegantly  composed 
throughout,  and  contains  many  really  acute  remarks,  but 
is,  on  the  Avhole,  not  a  little  desultory.  It  goes  round  the 
bush  and  round  the  bush,  and  ends  nearly  where  it  be¬ 
gins,  The  following  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
those  nervous  disorders  AA'hich  sujieriiuluee  a  disposition 
to  see  apparitions,  and  insanity,  strike  us  as  peculiarly 
happy : 


.  *  This  friglitful  disorder  is  not  properly  insanity,  altliongb 
d  issoniewiiat  allied  to  tliat  most  horrible  of  maladies,  aiol 
ill  lamiy  constitutions,  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on, 
such  ballueinations  are  j»roper  to  both.  The 
ijterence  I  conceive  to  be,  that,  In  cases  of  insanity,  the 
Jnind  of  the  patient  is  )»rincipally  affected,  Avhile  the  senses, 
J^orgaiiiz^id  system,  offer  in  vain  to  the  lunatic  their  decideil 
p  ^‘'**‘*^*y  against  tlie  fantasy  of*  a  deranged  imagination. 

.  ^*oops  the  nature  of  this  collision  between  a  disturbed 
and  organs  of  sense  possessed  of' their  usual  ac- 
curacy,  cannot  he  better  descriU'd  than  in  the  emharrass- 
exj»ressed  by  an  insane  patient  confiioMl  in  tln^  Infir- 
>oaiy  of  Kdinburgh.  The  j»oor  man’s  malady  had  taken  a 
turn.  The  house,  lii  his  idea,  was  his  own,  and  fie  con- 
^^■ived  to  account  for  all  that  seeineti  inconsistent  \vith  his 
diiigiiiary  right  of  property there  Avere  many  patients  in 


it,  hut  that  AA%'is  OAving  to  the  heneA'olence  of  his  nature, 
wfiich  made  him  loA’e  to  see  the  relief  of  distress.  He  Avent 
littie,  or  rather  never,  abroad  ;  but  then,  his  habits  Avere  of 
a  domestic,  and  ratlier  sedentary  character.  He  did  not  see 
iniicli  company — but  be  daily  received  visits  from  the  first 
cliaractiM-s  in  the  renowned  medical  school  of  this  city,  and 
be  could  not,  therefore,  be  mucli  in  AA'ant  of  society.  ith 
so  many  snp[iosed  comforts  around  him, — with  so  many 
visions  of  Avealth  and  splendour,  one  thing  alone  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  poor  optimist,  and  Avould  indeed  have  con¬ 
founded  most  hons  virans  ; — ‘  He  aa'Us  curious,’  be  said,  ‘in 
bis  table,  choice  in  liis  selection  of  cooks,  bad  e\’ery  day  a 
dinner  of  three  regular  courses  and  a  dessert;  and  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  every  thing  he  eat  tasted  of  pori'idge,' 
This  dilemma  could  he  no  great  Av^onder  to  the  friend  to 
Avhom  the  jioor  patient  I’omimniicated  it,  AA'ho  knew  the 
lunatic  eat  nothing  hut  this  simple  aliment  at  any  of  his 
meals.  The  case  AV'as  obvious ;  the  disease  lay  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  vix^acity  of  the  patient’s  imagination,  deluded  in  other 
instances,  yet  not  absolutely  powerful  enough  to  contend 
Avith  the  honest  evidence  of  his  stomach  and  palate,  Avhich, 
like  Loi  d  IVter’s  brethren,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  AA'ere  in¬ 
dignant  at  tlie  attempt  to  impose  boiled  oatmeal  upon  them, 
instead  of  such  a  ban(|uet  as  Ude  AAHiuld  have  disjdayed 
Avhen  peers  Avere  to  partake  of  it.  Here,  therefore,  is  one 
instance  of  actual  insanity,  in  Avhich  the  sense  of  taste  con¬ 
trolled,  and  attempted  to  restrain,  the  ideal  hypothesis 
adopted  by  a  dei*aiiged  imagination.  15ut  the  disorder  to 
Avhich  I  jirevioiisly  alluded,  is  entirely  of  a  bodily  character, 
and  consists  juineijially  in  the  ilisease  of  the  visual  organs, 
Avhich  present  to  the  patitsit  a  set  of  spectres  or  appearances, 
AAdiich  liave  no  aetual  existence.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  same 
nature,  AV'hich  renders  many  men  incapable  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  colours  ;  only  the  patients  go  a  step  farther,  ami  perxert 
the  external  form  of  objects.  In  their  case,  therefore,  con¬ 
trary  to  tliat  of  the  maiiiai;,  it  is  not  the  mind,  or  ratlier 
the  imagination,  xvhich  iinjioses  upon,  and  overpowei's,  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  hut  the  sense  of  seeing  (or  hearing) 
AV'hich  betrays  its  duty,  and  conveys  false  ideas  to  a  sane 
intellect.” 

It  is  in  this  same  chapter  that  Sir  Walter  gix'os  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  vision  of  Lord  Byron  after  tin?  death  of  that 
illustrious  poet.  We  know  that  our  readers  will  be  an¬ 
xious  to  hear  Sir  Vv'alter  on  this  subject : 

“  Another  illusion  of  the  same  nature,  xv'e  hav'c  the  best 
reason  for  voiicliiiig  asalact,  f  bough,  for  cereaso 
AA'e  do  not  give  the  names  of  tiic  jiariies.  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  a  hue  illustrious  poet,  who  had  filled,  while 
living,  a  gr<*at  station  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  a  literary 
friend,  to  whom  the  deceased  had  been  wi‘ll  known,  was- 
eiigaged,  during  the  ilarkeniiig  twilight  of  an  autumn 
evening,  in  perusing  one  of  the  puhl  cations  which  professi'd 
to  detail  tlie  habits  and  opinions  of  the  distinguished  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  now  no  more.  As  the  reader  had  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  the  deceaseil  to  a  considerable  degree,  he 
was  deeply  iiite‘rested  in  the  jiuhlicatioii,  which  contained 
some  particulars  relating  to  himself  and  other  friends.  A 
visitor  was  sitting  in  the  apartment,  who  was  also  engaged 
in  reading.  Their  sitting-room  opened  into  an  entrance- 
hall,  rather  fantastically  fitted  up  with  armour,  skins  of 
wihl  animals,  and  the  like.  It  was  when  laying  down  his 
book,  and  passing  into  this  hall,  through  wliich  the  moon 
AA'as  heginiiiiig  to  shine,  that  the  individual  of  whom  1 
sjieak  saw,  riglit  before  him,  and  in  a  standing  posture,  the 
exact  representation  of  his  departed  friend,  whose  recol¬ 
lection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagination. 
He  stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the  won¬ 
derful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the 
bodily  eye,  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  posture  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  poet.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  delusion,  he  felt  no 
sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  accu- 
lacy  of  the  resemblance,  and  stepped  onwards  towards  the 
figure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he  approached,  into  tlie 
various  materials  of  which  it  xv'as  composed.  These  were 
merely  a  sci  een,  occupied  by  grCiit-eoats,  shawls,  ]>Liids,  and 
sindi  other  arlicles  as  usually  are  found  in  a  country  <oi- 
traiice-hall.  Tlie  spectator  returned  to  the  sfiot  from  which 
lie  liad  seen  the  illusion,  ami  eiideavoui ed,  with  all  his 
power,  to  recall  the  image  which  liad  been  so  singularly 
viviil,  Unt  tills  was  beyond  his  capacity  ;  and  the  person 
who  hail  witiies'*ed  the  apparition,  oi*,  more  properly,  whose 
excited  state  had  been  the  nuMns  of  iMising  it,  had  only  to 
re  turn  into  the  apur  Uncut,  luid  tell  his  young  friend  unuer 
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what  a  striking  hailucinatiun  he  had  for  a  moment  la¬ 
boured.” 

The  second  chapter  we  could  have  wished  omitted.  It 
professes  to  treat  of  the  scriptural  doctrines  regarding  evil 
spirits,  and  their  intercourse  with  men.  This  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  topic;  and  although  Sir  Walter  brings 
an  immense  mass  of  biblical  learning  to  bear  upon  the 
enquiry,  it  does  not  apj^ear  to  us  that  he  has  succeeded  one 
whit  better  tbari  his  predecessors. 

Chapter  third  discusses  the  demonology  of  the  heathen 
world  ;  chapters  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  belief  in 
fairies;  chapters  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft ;  the  concluding  chapter  is  occupied  with  a 
summary  of  other  mystic  arts.  In  the  puzzling  history 
of  witchcraft,  our  greatest  difficulty  has  always  been  the 
apparent  belief  on  the  parts  of  many  of  the  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  reality  of  their  guilt.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  knotty  point : 

,  “  The  last  Scottish  story  with  which  I  will  trouble  you, 
happened  in,  or  shortly  after,  the  year  180(),  and  the  whole 
circumstances  are  well  known  to  me.  The  dearth  of  the 
years  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  inconvenient  to  all,  but  distressing  to  the  poor. 
A  solitary  old  woman,  in  a  wild  and  lonely  district,  sub¬ 
sisted  chiefly  by  rearing  chickens — an  operation  requiring 
so  much  care  and  attention,  that  the  gentry,  and  even  the 
farmers’  wives,  often  find  it  better  to  buy  poultry  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  than  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  bringing  them 
up.  As  the  old  woman,  in  the  present  instance,  fought  her 
way  through  life  better  than  her  neighbours,  envy  stigma¬ 
tized  her  as  having  some  unlawful  mode  of  increasing  the 
gains  of  her  little  trade,  and  apparently  she  did  not  take 
much  alarm  at  the  accusation.  But  she  felt,  like  others,  the 
dearth  of  the  years  alluded  to,  and  chiefly,  because  the 
farmers  were  unwilling  to  sell  grain  in  the  very  moderate 
quantities  which  she  was  able  to  purchase,  and  without 
which,  her  little  stock  of  poultry  must  have  been  inevitably 
starved.  In  distress  on  this  account,  the  dame  went  to  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  a  very  good-natured,  sensible,  honest 
man,  and  requested  him,  as  a  favour,  to  sell  her  a  peck  of 
oats  at  any  price.  ‘  Good  neighbour,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  refuse  you,  but  my  corn  is  measured  out 
for  Dalkeith  market;  my  carts  are  loaded  to  set  out,  and  to 
o|»en  these  sacks  again,  and  for  so  small  a  quantity,  would 
cast  my  accounts  loose,  and  create  much  trouble  and  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  I  dare  say  you  will  get  all  you  want  at  such  a 
jdace,  or  such  a  place.’  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  old 
woman’s  temper  gave  way.  She  scolde<l  the  wealthy  farmer, 
and  wished  ev.l  to  his  property,  which  was  just  setting  off 
for  market.  They  ]Kirted,  alter  some  angry  language  on 
both  sides ;  an<l  sure  enough,  as  the  carts  crossed  the  ford 
of  the  river  beneath  tiie  farm-h(»use,  off  came  the  wheel 
from  one  of  them,  and  five  or  six  sacks  of  corn  were  da¬ 
maged  by  the  water.  The  good  farmer  hardly  knew  what  to 
think  ot  this  ;  these  were  the  two  circumstances  deemed  of 
old  essential  and  sufficient  to  the  crime  of  witchcraft — Dam¬ 
num  minatum,  ct  malum  secutum.  Scarce  knowing  what 
to  believe,  he  hastened  to  consult  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  magistrate,  upon  a  case  so  ex- 
traoniinary.  The  official  person  showed  him  that  the  laws 
against  witclicraft  were  abrogated,  and  had  little  difficulty 
to  bring  him  to  regard  the  matter  in  its  true  light  of  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

“  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  accused  herself  w\as  not 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  sheriff’s  doctrine  so  easily.  He  re- 
mindetl  her,  that  if  she  used  her  tongue  with  so  much 
license,  she  mustexjMist*  herself  to  suspicions,  and  that  should 
coincidences  liappen  to  irritate  her  neighbours,  she  might 
suffer  harm  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  one  t<»  prott*ct  her. 
He  therefore  requested  her  to  be  more  cautious  in  her  lan¬ 
guage,  for  her  own  s;ike,  professing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
Iielief  that  her  words  and  intentions  \vere  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  that  he  had  no  apprehension  of  being  hurt  by  her, 
let  her  wish  her  worst  to  him.  She  was  rather  more  angry 
than  pleased  at  the  well-meaning  sheriff’s  scepticism.  ‘  I 
would  be  laith  to  wish  onv  ill  either  to  vou  or  yours,  sir,’ 
she  siiu!  ;  ‘  lor  I  kenna  how  it  is,  but  something  aye  comes 
after  my  words  when  I  am  ill-guided,  and  speak  ower  fast.’ 
In  short,  she  was  obstinate  in  claiming  an  influence  over 
the  destiny  of  cithers  by  words  and  wishes,  w  hich  might 
have  in  other  times  conveyed  her  to  the  sUike;  for  wdiich 
her  expressions,  their  consequence's,  and  her  disjxisition  to 
insist  141011  their  efficacy,  would  certainly  of  old  have  made 


her  a  fit  victim.  At  present,  the  story  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning,  but  as  it  contains  materials  resembling  those 
out  of  which  many  tragic  incidents  have  arisen.” 

Sir  Walter  sums  up  his  argument  by  contrasting  two 
pictures — the  one  of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  heart  beats  a  ready  alarm  to  a  tale  of 
terror  ;  the  other,  its  feelings  at  the  more  advanced  period 
when  its  susceptibility  to  such  excitement  has  become 
dulled.  We  think  the  contrast  well  managed,  and  the 
concluding  remarks  extremely  just: 

The  charm  of  the  tale  depends  much  upon  the  age  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  and  the  vivacity  of 
fancy  which  engages  us  in  youth  to  pass  over  much  that  is 
absurd,  in  order  to  enjoy  some  single  trait  of  imagination, 
dies  within  us  when  we  obtain  tlie  age  of  manhood,  and 
the  sadder  and  graver  regions  which  lie  beyond  it.  I  am 
the  more  conscious  of  this,  because  I  have  been  myself,  at 
two  ])eriods  of  my  life,  distant  from  each  other,  in  situations 
favourable  to  that  degree  of  superstitious  awe  which  my 
countrymen  expressively  call  being  eerie. 

“  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  I  was  only  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  Avhen  I  happened  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
magnificent  old  baronial  castle  of  Glammis,  the  hereditary 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore.  The  hoary  pile  contains 
much  in  its  apjiearance,  and  in  the  traditions  connected 
w  ith  it,  impressive  to  the  imagination.  It  w^as  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  a  Scottish  king  of  great  antiquity ;  not,  in- 
dee<l,  the  gracious  Duncan,  with  wdiom  the  name  naturally 
associates  itself,  but  Malcolm  the  Second.  It  contains  also 
a  curious  monument  of  the  peril  of  feudal  times,  being  a 
secret  chamber,  the  entrance  of  which,  by  the  law  or  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  familj%  must  only  be  known  to  three  persons  at 
on(*e — viz.  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  his  heir  ajiparent,  and 
any  third  jierson  whom  they  may  take  into  their  confidence. 
The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  building  is  vouched  by  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  wild  and  straggling 
arrangement  of  the  accommodation  within  doors.  As  the 
late  Earl  of  Strathmore  seldom  resided  in  that  ancient  man¬ 
sion,  it  w^as,  when  I  w^as  there,  but  half  furnished,  and  tlnat 
w  ith  moveables  of  great  antiquity,  which,  w  ith  the  pieces 
of  chivalric  armour  hanging  upon  the  walls,  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole.  After  a  very  hos- 
]Mtable  reception  from  the  late  Peter  Proctor,  Esq.,  then 
seneschal  of  the  castle,  in  Lord  Strathmore’s  absence,  I 
was  conducted  to  my  apartment,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
building.  I  must  own,  that  as  I  heard  door  alter  door 
shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I  began  to  consider 
myself  too  far  from  the  living,  and  somewdiat  too  near  the 
dead.  We  had  passed  through  what  is  called  ‘the  King’s 
room,’  a  vaulted  apartment,  garnished  with  stags’  antlers, 
and  similar  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  said  by  tradition  to 
be  the  sjiot  of  Malcolm’s  murder,  and  1  had  an  idea  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  ciistle  chapel. 

“  In  spite  of  the  truth  of  history,  the  whole  night  scene 
in  IVIacheth’s  castle  rushed  at  once  ujion  my  mind,  and 
struck  my  imagination  more  forcibly  than  even  w'hen  I 
have  seen  its  terrors  represented  by  the  late  John  Keinhle 
and  his  inimitable  sister.  In  a  word,  I  experienced  sensa¬ 
tions  which,  though  not  remarkable  either  for  timidity  or 
supei’stition,  did  mit  fail  to  affect  me  to  the  point  ot  being 
disagreeable,  while  they  were  mingled  at  the  s<nne  time  with 
a  strange  ami  indescribable  kind  of  pleasure,  the  recollection 
of  which  art'ords  me  gratification  at  this  moment. 

“  In  the  year  1814,  accident  placed  me,  then  past  middle 
life,  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
already  described.  ,  .  ' 

“  I  had  been  on  a  pleasure  voyage  with  some  Iriends 
around  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  course  h.u 
arrived  in  the  salt-water  lake  under  the  castle  ot  Dunvegan, 
wdiose  turrets,  situated  U})on  a  frowning  rock,  rise  iniine- 
<liately  above  the  weaves  of  the  loch.  As  most  ot  thej>ait>, 
and  I  mysi'lf  in  jiarticular,  chanced  to  be  w  ell  knowMi  ^^*  ^  '** 
Laird  td*  ]Macleod,  we  w'ere  welcomed  to  the  ! 

Highland  hospitality,  and  gkad  to  find  ourselves  in  jiolis  R 
society,  after  a  cruise  of  some  duration.  The  iiiost  mo<  ‘’ri 
jiart  of  the  castle  was  founded  in  the  days  ot  James 
the  more  ancient  is  referred  to  a  period  ‘  whose  u 

tion  notes  not.’  Until  the  present  Macleod  connectei 
a  drawbridge  the  site  of  the  castle  with 
Skye,  the  acct»ss  must  have  been  extremely  difficult. 
deed,  so  much  greater  was  the  regard  paid  to  secuiity  t|^^^ 
to  convenience,  that  in  former  times  the  only  access  l 
xiiuiisioii  ai’ose  through  a  vaulted  cavern  in  a  rock,  up  'v 
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uircase  ascended  from  the  sea-shore,  like  the  buildings  we 
read  of  in  the  romances  of  Mrs  Iladclilfe. 

Such  a  castle,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  was 
f  course  furnished  with  many  a  tale  of  tradition,  and  many 
®  superstitious  legend,  to  fill  occasional  intervals  in  the  music 
*nd^ng,  as  proper  to  the  halls  of  Dunvegan  as  when  John- 

commemorated  them.  We  reviewed  the  arms  and  an¬ 
cient  valuables  of  this  distinguished  family — saw  the  dirk 
and  broadsword  of  liorie  Mhor,  and  his  horn,  which  would 
drench  three  chiefs  of  these  degenerate  days.  The  solemn 
drinking  cup  of  the  Kings  of  Man  must  not  he  forgotten, 
yjbr  the  fairy  banner  given  to  Macleod  by  the  Queen  of 
Fairies;  that  magic  flag,  which  has  been  victorious  in  two 
pitched  fields,  and  will  float  in  a  third,  the  bloodiest  and  the 
last,  when  the  Elfin  Sovereign  shall,  after  the  fight  is  ended, 
rpcall  her  banner,  and  carry  off  the  standard-bearer. 

Amid  such  tales  of  ancient  tradition,  I  had  from  IMac- 
leod  and  his  lady  the  courteous  offer  of  the  haunted  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  castle,  about  which,  as  a  stranger,  1  might  be 
supposed  interested.  Accordingly,  1  took  possession  of  it 
about  the  witching  hour.  Except  some  tapestry  hangings, 
and  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  argued  great 
antiquity,  nothing  could  have  been  more  comfortable  than 
the  interior  of  the  apartment ;  but  if  you  looked  from  the 
windows,  the  view  was  such  as  to  correspond  with  the 
highest  tone  of  superstition.  An  autumnal  blast,  sometimes 
clear,  sometimes  driving  mist  before  it,  sweiit  along  the 
troubled  billows  of  the  lake,  which  it  occasionally  concealed, 
and  by  fits  disclosed.  'J^he  waves  rushed  in  wild  disorder 
on  the  shore,  and  covered  with  foam  the  steep  piles  of  rocks, 
which,  rising  from  the  sea  in  forms  something  resembling 
the  human  figure,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Macleod’s 
3Iaidens, and,  in  such  a  night,  seemed  no  bad  representatives 
of  the  Norwegian  goddesses,  called  Choosers  of  the  Slain, 
or  Riders  of  the  Storm.  There  was  something  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  danger  in  the  scene ;  for,  on  a  platform  beneath  the 
windows,  lay  an  ancient  battery  of  cannon,  which  had 
sometimes  been  used  against  privateers  even  of  late  years. 
The  distant  scene  was  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  Quillan 
mountains  which  are  called,  from  their  form,  Macleod’s 
Dining-tables.  The  voice  of  an  angry  cascade,  termed  the 
nurse  of  liorie  Mhor,  because  that  chief  slept  best  in  its 
vicinity,  was  heard  from  time  to  time  mingling  its  notes 
with  those  of  wind  and  wave.  Such  was  the  haunted  room 
at  Dunvegan,  and  as  such,  it  well  deserved  a  less  sleepy  in¬ 
habitant.  In  the  language  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  has  stamped 
his  memory  on  this  remote  place,  ‘  I  looked  round  me,  and 
wondered  that  I  was  not  more  affected ;  but  the  mind  is 
not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  moved.*  In  a  word,  it 
is  necessary  to  confess,  that  of  all  I  heard  or  saw,  the  most 
engaging  spectacle  was  the  comfortable  bed,  in  which  I 
hoped  to  make  amends  for  some  rough  nights  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  where  I  slept  accordingly  without  thinking  of 
ghost  or  goblin,  till  I  was  called  by  my  servant  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


“  From  this  I  am  taught  to  infer,  that  tales  of  ghosts  and 
demonology  are  out  of  date  at  forty  and  upwards  ;  that  it 
w  only  in  the  morning  of  life  that  this  feeling  of  supersti¬ 
tion  ‘comes  over  us  like  a  summer  cloud,’  affecting  us  with 
tear,  which  is  solemn  and  awful  rather  than  painful ;  and 
I  am  tempted  to  think,  that  if  I  were  to  write  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  all,  it  should  have  been  during  a  period  of  life  when 
I  could  have  treated  it  with  more  interesting  vivacity,  and 
Wight  have  been  at  least  amusing,  if  I  could  not  be  instruct- 
Even  the  present  fashion  of  the  world  seems  to  be  ill 
suited  for  studies  of  this  fantastic  nature;  and  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  mechanic  has  learning  sufhcient  to  laugh  at  the  fig- 
wents  which,  in  former  times,  were  believed  by  persons  far 
advanced  in  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  age. 

“  I  cannot,  however,  in  conscience,  carry  my  o[)inion  of  my 
wuntrymen’s  good  sense  so  far  as  to  exculpate  them  entirely 
rom  the  charge  of  credulity.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
<>ok  for  them,  may,  without  much  trouble,  see  such  mani- 
/*st  signs,  both  of  superstition  and  the  disposition  to  believe 
w  its  doctrines,  as  may  render  it  no  useless  occupation  to 
compare  the  follies  of*  our  fathers  with  our  own.  The 
^'lors  have  a  proverb,  that  every  man  in  his  lifetime  must 
cat  a  peck  of  impurity  ;  and  it  seems  yet  more  clear,  that 
^very  generation  of  the  h  liman  race  must  swallow  a  certain 
casure  ot  nonsense.  There  remains  hojie,  however,  that 
c  grosser  faults  of  our  ancestors  are  now  out  of  date  ;  and 
at,  whatever  follies  the  present  race  may  be  guilty  of,  the 
^*i*oanity  is  too  universally  spi’ead  to  permit  them 
think  of  tormenting  wretches  till  they  confess  what  is 
aud  then  burning  them  fur  their  pains.” 


We  wish  that  Sir  Walter  had  entered  more  fully  into 
the  subject  he  touches  upon  in  these  his  concluding  re¬ 
marks,  and  we  give  him  fair  warning,  that  if  he  does  not 
speedily  supply  the  omission,  we  will  do  it  for  him. 


Basil  Barrington  and  his  Friends.  In  three  volumes. 
Pp.  300,  311,  314.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
1830. 

We  are  not  certain  that,  in  point  of  execution,  this 
work  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  we  rather 
incline  to  suspect  that  the  author  is  himself  plagued  with 
similar  doubts.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice 
to  admit  thatjhe  moral  of  his  tale  is  excellent.  His  great 
object  is,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  man  to  try  by  all  means  to  grow 
rich.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  faculty  that  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  the  infant  mind  is  acquisitiveness.  No 
sooner  does  a  baby  make  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  world 
external  to  its  little  body,  but  it  instinctively  attempts  to 
lay  liold  of  every  object  that  presents  itself  to  its  senses. 
Its  first  attempts,  certainly,  are  not  always  guided  by  tlic 
best  of  judgments.  We  have  seen  these  greenhorns  snatch, 
before  now,  at  the  blaze  of  a  candle.  Nay,  we  have  seen 
one,  before  its  experience  was  sufiiciently  matured  to 
teach  it  that  the  bunch  of  fingers  which  it  saw',  and 
of  whose  attachment  to  itself  it  was  informed  by  the 
tingling  of  its  nerves,  w'ere  one  and  the  same,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  catch  its  paw  in  its  hand.  We  might  go  on,  after 
the  fashion  of  Grotius,  to  prove,  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  nations,  that  the  full  developement  of  this  faculty 
is  the  great  duty  of  man.  We  might  quote  the  nursery 
books,  to  prove  that  virtue  is  recommended  to  little  boys 
and  girls,  not  as  some  pseudo  philosophers  would  do, 
under  an  absurd  impression  that  it  possesses  an  inherent 
beauty  of  its  own,  but  simply  because  its  practice  is  tlie 
surest  way  of  attaining  to  ride  in  a  coach.  We  might 
show  how  instinctively  men  shrink  from  the  side  of  a 
poor  man  as  from  one  sick  of  the  plague.  We  might 
demonstrate  that  virtue  is  virtue  no  longer  wlien  seen 
through  the  interstices  of  a  ragged  coat,  any  more  than 
Humphrey  Clinker’s  white  skin  was  a  beauty  when 
exposed  to  the  discriminating  eyes  of  Miss  Tabitha  Brain-, 
ble,  through  a  deficiency  in  his  inexpressibles.  But  all 
tliis  array  of  proof  is  unnecessary,  for  that  inexorable 
monitor,  of  whom  Darwain  tell  us  that  he 

“  Holds  in  the  vaulted  heart  his  dread  resort,” 

prompts  us  on  all  occasions  to  deny  poverty  in  ourselves, 
(even  at  the  hazard  of  a  fib,)  and  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  affected  with  it. 
Against  this  voice  of  nature,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  will 
tell  you  it  is  vain  to  argue.  The  conclusion  is  irresist¬ 
ible : — There  is  but  one  unpardonable  crime — Poverty. 
Our  author  argues  the  question  very  ingeniously  in  the 
form  of  a  novel. 


A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr  Walter  Ondney 
and  Captain  Hugh  Clapperton,  both  of  the  Royal  Navy y 
and  Major  Alex.  Gordon  Laimjy  all  of  whom  died  amid 
their  active  and  enterprising  endeavours  to  explore  the 
Interior  of  Africa.  By  the  Ilev.  Thomas  Nelson, 
M.  W.  S.  12mo.  Pp.  150.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and 
I  lines.  1830. 

Notwithstanding  this  lumbering  title,  which  seems  to 
have  been  framed  in  emulation  of  certain  antiquated 
models  of  tombstone  eloquence,  the  work  itself  wdll  bo 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  new  and  in- 
terijsting  information.  The  author  has  had  access  to 
original  letters  both  of  Oudney  and  Clapperton,  and  has 
learned  many  particulars  of  their  history  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  their  friends  and  relations.  The  narrative  of 
Laiiig  has  been  compiled  from  diffi^reut  sources,  as  an  ap- 
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proprlate  accompaniment  to  the  two  which  precede  it. 
The  style  is  neat  and  correct. 


Tales  of  Other  Days,  By  J.  Y.  A.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.  One  volume,  8vo.  Pp,  250. 
London.  LfTingham  Wilson.  1830. 

These  tales  are  much  of  the  same  intellectual  calibre 
with  the  great  majority  of  those  upon  which  George 
Cruikshank  has  squandered  away  his  illustrations.  Many 
a  lame  dog  has  he  thus  benevolently  helped  over  a  stile. 
The  best  of  the  engravings  is  undoubtedly  the  vignette,  in 
which  a  fat  Dutchman  runs  roaring,  in  the  agony  of  mor¬ 
tal  fear,  from  a  lathy  devil,  who  gains  upon  him  with 
prodigious  strides.  The  next,  in  point  of  merit,  is  a  little 
Friar  Rush,  laughing  in  the  face  of  a  decent  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  the  imp’s  lantern  has  betrayed  into  a  bog. 
Nearly  equal  to  this  is  the  astonishment  of  the  young 
lady  at  the  surpassing  ugliness  of  her  wooer. 


Select  Views  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  Europe.  From 
Origin.al  Paintings,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Batty,  F.  R.  S. 
Part  II,  Gibraltar.  London.  Moon,  Boys,  and 
Graves.  1830. 

Characteristic  Sketches  of  Animals.  Drawn  from  the 
life,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer.  Part  II. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
London.  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves.  1830. 

The  second  part  of  Colonel  Batty’s  work  contains  a 
ground-plan  of  the  peninsula,  rock,  and  fortifications  of 
Gibraltar,  together  with  six  views  of  that  key  to  the 
IMediterranean.  The  first  view  is  the  rock,  as  seen  from 
the  IMediterranCfan  shore  ;  the  second,  from  the  bay  side  ; 
the  third,  from  the  anchorage,  in  front  of  the  old  mole  ; 
the  fourth,  from  above  Camp  bay  ;  the  fifth,  from  Europa 
point;  the  sixth,  from  Catalan  bay.  In  order  to  idejjtify 
the  views  in  the  recollection  of  those  to  whom  the  place 
is  familiar,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  convey  a  similar 
familiarity  to  those  who  have  not  visited  it,  the  author 
has  etched  slight  outlines  of  each,  wherein  the  differ¬ 
ent  objects  are  numbered,  corresponding  with  marginal 
references.  The  engravings  are  faithful  and  accurate 
views  of  the  places  they  profess  to  re[n*esent ;  and,  after 
studying  them,  we  are  almost  as  well  acquainted  Avith 
Gibraltcir,  as  if  Ave  had  visited  it.  Considered  as  Avorks 
of  art,  the  engravings  are  highly  respectable. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  nature  in  Landseer’s 
sketches.  The  Bengal  Tigers,  in  particular,  are  done  to 
the  life.  There  is  a  grim  sagacity  in  the  countenance  of 
the  one  that  is  standing  upright,  and  Ave  almost  think 
that  Ave  hear  the  yell  of  hiscouchant  comrade.  The  Ibex, 
with  his  enorm(»us  horns,  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious- 
looking  old  gentlemen  Ave  have  seen.  The  cuh-de-lampe 
are,  however,  characterised  by  much  of  Landseer’s  Avonted 
exaggeration. 


The  First  Rudiments  o  f  Harmony.  By  J.  G.  RodAvell, 

Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

London.  Goulding  and  D’Almaine.  1830.  Pp.  147. 

The  theory  of  music  has  hitherto  made  little  progress 
in  this  country;  and  aa’c  do  m»t  wonder  that  this  intellec¬ 
tual  and  delightful  study  has  been  neglected,  Avhen  Ave 
consider  hoAV  few  proper  elementary  treatises  there  are 
on  the  subject,  and  the  technicalities  and  pedantry  by 
which  these  feAV  are  disfigured.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  knoAvledge  of  harmony  is  totally  disregarded  in 
musical  education,  and  our  amateurs  are  merelv  drilled 
into  a  little  mechanical  dexterity.  Mr  Rodwell  lias  done 
much  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  publication  of  the  AA'ork 
before  us, — the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its 
uupretendiiig  character.  It  is  an  admirable,  practical, 


common-sense  exposition  of  the  rudiments  of  harmonv 
divested  of  all  technicalities,  and,  aa’^c  may  safely  say* 
“  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity,”  for  every  proposition 
is  enforced  by  judicious  examples.  ]Mr  RodAvell  has  de- 
A'oted  a  portion  of  the  Avork  to  an  account  of  the  several 
instruments  used  in  the  orchestra,  in  Avhich  is  pointed 
out  the  best  parts  of  each,  and  the  keys  in  Avhich  they 
may  be  used  Avith  the  greatest  effect.  The  nature  of  the 
Avork  Avill  not  permit  us  to  giA^e  our  readers  a  specimen 
of  its  excellencies,  but  Ave  have  great  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  their  notice. 


Models  of  Modern  French  Conversation^  consisting  of  New 
and  Familiar  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English,  on  the 
most  common  and  useful  Subjects  :  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  jAulies'  and  Genllemen\s  Seminaries,  Private  Stii. 
dents,  and  Strangers  visiting  Paris.  By  M.  de  la 
Claverie,  Professor  of  tbe  French  and  Italian  Lan¬ 
guages  HI  Liverpool.  London.  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Arnot.  1830. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  respectable  introductory  works 
for  the  use  of  those  Avho  study  the  French  language,  with 
Avhich  Ave  are  nearly  overstocked. 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Hones  of  the  Human  Hody,  represent¬ 
ed  in  a  Series  of  Engravings,  copied  from  the  elegant 
Tables  of  Sue  and  Albinus.  By  Edward  Mitchell,  En¬ 
graver.  With  Explanatory  References  by  tbe  late 
John  Barclay,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  A  New 
Edition.  By  Robert  Knox,  31.1).,  Lecturer  on  Ana¬ 
tomy,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Alaclachlaii  and  Stewart. 
1830. 

Plates  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Hody,  after  Frederic 
Ticdemann,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  Engraved  by  E.  3IltcheIl, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Thomas  Wharton  Jones, 
Surgeon.  With  Ex[danatory  References.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Latin,  by  Robert  Knox,  31.1)., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  Edinburgh.  Alaclachlaii  and 
SteAvart.  18.30. 

Engravings  of  the  Nerves,  copied  from  the  Works  of 
Scarpa,  Sannmering,  and  other  distinguished  Anato¬ 
mists.  By  E.  Mitchell,  Engraver.  With  Explana¬ 
tory  Letter-press,  by  Robert  Knox,  31.1).,  Lecturer  cm 
Anatomy.  Edinburgh.  3Iaclachlan  and  SteAvart.  1830. 

The  professors  of  medical  science  have  agreed  that  a 
knoAvledge  of  anatomy  can  be  obtained  only  by  dissection  ; 
but  it  is  also  conceded  that  anatomical  }>iates  may  be 
studied  Avdth  adAmntage.  They  point  out  to  the  stiulerit 
the  various  parts  Avhich  he  finds  in  the  real  subject ;  they 
restore  to  his  recollection  minutiai  that  may  escape  ti»e 
most  retentive  memory;  and  display  the  minute  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  nerves  Avhich  are  A^ery  seldom  demonstrated  in 
our  anatomical  theatres.  No  anatomist,  hoAvever  attached 
he  may  be  to  the  scalpel,  can  examine  the  splendid  en¬ 
gravings  of  Sue,  Albinus,  Cheselden,  Cahlaui,  Scarpa, 
'nedemann,  or  Cloquet,  Avithout  being  satisfied  of  tbe 
advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  occasional  in¬ 
spection  of  such  plates ;  but  these  AVorks  have  been  neces¬ 
sarily  published  in  so  costly  a  style,  that  those  Avho  pii“" 
cipally  require  to  consult,  can  seldom  afford  to  purchase 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  junior  iiieml»er8 
of  the  profession  are  indebted  to  the  editors  and  publEht  rs 
(»f  the  anatomical  plates  before  us,  Avhich  preserve  fait  i 
fully  all  the  accuracy  and  spirit  of  the  original 
vings  ;  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  chea]»  as  to  be  ac(es>i  * 
to  every  student.  The  first  series  of  plates  repie>n|^ 
the  anatomy  of  the  bones.  Tliese  are  copied  ^*‘*“*  \*^ 
tables  of  Sue  and  Albinus.  I'he  second  series  e\  n 
the  anatomy  of  tlie  arteries.  These  are  copied  fioui  t  ^ 
very  tine  folio  Avork  of  Tiedemuiin.  The  third 
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resents  us  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves.  These  are 
copied  from  the  works  of  Scarpa,  Soemmering,  Walther, 
Fischer,  and  Charles  Bell.  These  have  all  been  drawn 
from  the  originals,  by  the  eidograph  of  Professor  Wallace, 
and  engraved  by  3Ir  Mitchell.  Having  attentively  exa¬ 
mined  them,  w'e  can  bear  testimony  to  their  accuracy  ; 
and  without  any  hesitation,  recommend  them  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  anatomical  engravings 
that  have  been  published  in  this  country. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Antholoqie  Fraii^aise  ;  or,  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
Augustan  Aye  of  France^  and  of  the  Eighteenth  and  pre- 
sent  Century,  includiny  Selections  from  the  most  eminent 
Living  Poets.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  a  icorh 
e(pially  adapted  to  the  Library  and  to  Schools.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  290.  London.  Treuttel,  Wiirtz,  and  Co.  1830. 

The  character  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  France  has  beem 
if  possible,  more  etfectnally  revolutionized  than  even  the 
form  of  government.  The  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  all  its  beauties  and  with  all  its  defects,  is  at 
this  moment,  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  as  effect¬ 
ively  an  antiquated  literature  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  grandeur  of  Corneille,  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  llacine,  the  devotional  grandeur  of  llous- 
seau  (Jean  Baptiste),  the  manly  sense  of  Boileaii,  and 
the  envenomed  playfulness  of  Voltaire,  are  still  admi¬ 
red,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  every  nation  where  the  capacity  of  a})preciating  true 
genius  exists.  But  they  now  give  j)leasurc  to  the  reader, 
in  virtue  of  those  traits  of  natural  and  eternal  beauty 
which  are  recognised  by  the  mind  in  every  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  They  are  no  longer  huoyed  up  hy  their  accordance 
Avitli  conventional  feeling,  but  must  rest  upon  their  own 
intrinsic  merits.  We  read  llacine  as  we  would  read  Vir¬ 
gil.  We  are  overpowered  hy  the  simplicity  of  true  pas¬ 
sion  Avherever  it  speaks  out ;  but,  in  order  to  understand 
his  works  as  a  wlude,  we  must  constantly  refer  to  that 
state  of  society  of  which  he  formed  a  part, — we  must  call 
upon  our  antiquarian  knowledge  to  lend  the  key  to  many 
dark  pussag<?s. 

The  disciples  of  Rousseau,  and  also  those  of  Diderot, 
affected  to  speak  of  the  old  literature  of  France  as  cold 
and  foreign  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.  If  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  assertion,  it  applied,  not  to  the  great 
masters  of  French  poetry,  but  to  the  dahblers  in  criticism 
who  pretended  to  adore  them.  This  superficial  race,  in 
I  rance  as  in  all  countries,  mistook  the  letter  for  the  s[)i- 
rit  of  the  law.  Woi*se  than  the  prodigal,  they  voluntarily 
champed  upon  the  husks,  while  the  kernels  were  free  tt) 
their  choice.  But  their  antagonists  erred  as  widely  from 
the  truth  as  they  did.  These  latter  argued  justly,  that 
a  common  citizen  was  subject  to  the  same  passions  as  a 
great  monarch  or  warrior ;  but  when  they  attempted, 
upon  the  concession  of  this  point,  to  establish  the  juissi- 
bility  of  finding  materials  for  the  higher  kinds  (»f  jjoetry 
domestic  life,  they  overlooked  the  important  truth, 
that  poetry  is  something  which  carries  us  out  of,  and 
raises  us  above  ourselves,  and  that  the  dull  recurring  de¬ 
tails  of  domestic  duties,  and  privations,  and  petty  squabbles, 
iocoinpetent  to  such  a  task.  Kings  and  generals — 
uiPu  in  public  life — are  the  heroes  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry, 
not  because  their  office  is  more  poetical  than  that  of  the 
owest  driulge  in  the  machine  of  society,  but  because 
interests  about  which  they  are  conversant  are  more 
general,  and  leave  the  mind  more  room  to  expaiul  itself. 


^n  like 


manner,  when  our  reformers  comi>lained  of  tlie 


dnessof  their  immediate  predecessors,  they  were  in  the 
;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  elaborate  their  own 

poetry  exclusively  out  of  a  class  of  feelings,  which,  how- 
disguised  and  modified,  are  still  essenti.ally  material 
Tk  they  yet  more  unequivocally  degraded  poetry. 

_  rendered  it  of  the  emTh  earthy. 


A  school  of  taste  based  upon  a  false  theory,  tickling 
itself  with  worthless  and  transient  emotions,  could  not 
last.  The  days  of  Louvet,  Kotzebue,  and  Monk  Lewis, 
(for  its  disciples  were  not  confined  to  France,)  have  long 
passed.  But,  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with  a  great 
political  revolution,  and  the  predominance  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  philosophy,  these  new  canons  of  taste  aided  in 
emancipating  the  national  mind  from  the  yoke  of  old 
opinions.  They  died  themselves,  but  not  till  their  ephe¬ 
meral  popularity  had  destroyed  their  j)redecessors.  They 
seemed,  like  the  lightning,  framed  not  to  exist  itself,  but 
to  d  estroy  other  existences. 

The  ferment  has  not  yet  entirely  subsided  in  France, 
but  the  worst  hour  is  past.  Good  sense  and  just  taste 
are  again  making  themselves  heard.  That  country,  how¬ 
ever,  although  she  has  already  produced  several  who  may 
be  regarded  as  staiuliiig  high  in  the  poetical  profession,  (if 
such  a  tradesman-like  phrase  be  admissible,)  has  not  y^et 
given  birth  to  one  who  deserves  to  be  termed,  in  the  high 
and  exclusive  sense  of  the  word — a  poet.  But  we  have 
no  doubt  the  <lay  is  coming. 

We  have  been  anxiously  waiting,  some  time  back,  for 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  our  readers  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  French  poetry,  and  we  opmied  the  book 
now  before  us  with  considerable  hopes  of  being  at  length 
able  to  satisfy  our  longing.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have 
been  disappointed.  The  editor  says  in  his  preface, — “  Le 
seul  arrangement  que  rediteur  se  soit  prcscrit  dans  hi 
succession  des  pieces  e’est  le  retour  ])eriodique  de  celles 
qui  devaient  former  un  cours  de  religion  et  de  morale.” 
And  again, — “  I^’editeur  s’est  impose  le  soin  le  plusscrii- 
puleux  de  ne  rien  introduire  (jui  put  blesser  la  purete  des 
momrs,  ou  qui  ne  conservat  un  parfait  accord  avec  les 
pieces  expressement  consacres  aux  preceptes  de  morale.” 
The  consequence  of  which  determination  is,  that  he  has 
executed  his  task  in  rather  a  puritanical  spirit.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  not  one  poem  of  De  Beranger  is  allowed  to  sully 
his  immacuilate  images  ;  and  in  his  selections  from  other 
popular  writers,  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  a 
wish  to  exemplify  their  j»reaching  powers,  rather  than 
the  peculiarities  of  their  genius. 

In  or(h*r,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
we  ]>resent  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts  from  three  of 
the  most  popular  I'rench  poets  of  the  day, —  De  la  Mar- 
tine,  Casimir  Delavigne,  ami  Alfred  de  Vigny.  They 
are  not,  it  is  true,  exactly  such  as  we  would  have  selected 
for  the  jmiqiose  of  conveying  a  just  impression  of  tlie  full 
powers  of  these  authors ;  but  they  will  at  least  serve  to 
convince  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  modern  litera¬ 
ture  of  France,  that  it  is  graced  by  men  of  no  ordimny 
genius. 

De  la  ^lartinc  possesses  more  exact  graphic  power, 
and  more  impassioned  imagination,  than  any  of  his  com¬ 
petitors.  'The  following  verses  are  selected  from  his  odo 
entitled  Bonaparte.  It  is  of  no  imj»ortance  whether  his 
conception  of  that  chief’s  character  be  just  or  not,  it  is 
delineated  with  true  poetic  fervour.  T’he  image  in  the 
last  verse  w'e  have  quoted,  suggested  by  the  picture  of  the 
exiled  warrior,  musing  on  the  events  of  his  past  life,  is 
poetical  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 

“  Ta  tombe  et  ton  berceau  sont  converts  d’un  image ; 

Mais,  ]»areil  a  reclair,  tu  sortis  d’un  orage; 

’Fu  fuudroyas  le  inonde  avant  d’avoir  un  nom; 

Tel  ce  Nil  dont  Memphis  hoit  les  vagues  fecondes 
Avant  d’etre  nomine  fait  boiiillonner  ses  ondes 
Aux  solitudes  de  Memnoii. 

‘‘  Tu  n’aimais  (pie  le  bruit  du  fer,  le  cri  d’alarmes, 

L’eclat  resplendissant  de  I’aubi?  siir  les  arines : 

Kt  ta  main  ne  ffattait  que  ton  l(*ger  coui’sier, 

(|uand  les  Hots  ondoyants  de  sa  pale  criniere 
Sillonnaieiit  (•oinme  un  vent  la  saiiglante  poussicre, 

Lt  que  ces  pieds  bri.siiient  I’acier. 

‘‘  'Fii  graiidis  sans  plaisir,  tu  tombas  siins  murmure, 

Rieii  d’huiiiain  ne  battait  sous  ton  C'paisse  urmure ; 
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Sans  haitie  et  sans  amour,  tu  vivais  pour  penser. 

Coinme  I’aigle  regnant  dans  un  ciel  solitaire, 

Tw  ii’avais  <|u*un  regard  pour  inesurer  la  terre, 

Et  des  serres  pour  I’embrasser  ! 
****** 

**  Oh  !  qui  m’aurait  donne  d*y  sonder  ta  pensee, 

IjOi‘s<|ue  le  souvenir  de  ta  grandeur  jmsse 
Venait,  comine  un  remords,  t’assaillir  loin  du  bruit, 

Et  que,  les  bnis  cruises  sur  ta  large  poitriiie, 

8ur  ton  front  chauve  et  nu,  que  la  pensee  incline, 
L’horreur  passait  comme  la  nuit ! 

Tel  qu’un  pasteiir  debout  sur  la  rive  profonde 
Voit  son  ombre  de  loin  se  prolonger  sur  I’onde, 

Et  du  fleuve  orageux  suivre,  en  Hottant,  le  cours; 

Tel  du  sominet  desert  de  ta  grandeur  supreme, 

Dans  Tombre  du  passe  te  recherchant  toi-meine 
Tu  rappelais  tes  ancieiis  jours.” 

Delavigne  is  always  vigorous,  and  often  elevated ;  but 
he  wants  the  rich  sentiment  of  De  la  Martine,  and  is 
addicted  to  antithesis  ;  sometimes  he  even  condescends  to 
ebneeits.  His  Napoleon,  placed  beside  the  other’s  Bona¬ 
parte,  will  show  the  different  characters  of  their  poetry  : 

Dieii  mortel,  sous  tes  pieds  les  monts  courbant  leurs  tetes, 
T'ouvraient  un  chemin  triompbal, 

Les  dlemens  soumis  attendaient  ton  signal ; 

D’une  nuit  pluvieuse  (^o^rtant  les  tempetes 
Pour  eclairer  tes  fetes, 

Le  soleil  t’annon^ait  sur  son  char  radieux  ; 

I^’Europe  t’admirait  dans  une  horreur  profonde, 

Et  le  son  de  ta  voix,  un  signe  de  tes  yeux, 

Donnait  une  secousse  au  inonde. 

Tu  n?gnerais  encor  si  tu  I’avais  voulu. 

Fils  <ie  la  Liberte,  tu  d(5tronas  ta  mere, 

Arme  centre  ses  droits  d’un  pouvoir  dphemere, 

Tu  croyais  I’accabler,  tu  I’avais  resol u  : 

Mais  le  tornbeau  creus^  pour  elle 
Di5vore  tot  ou  tard  le  monarque  absidu  : 

Un  tyraii  tombe  ou  meurt ;  seule  elle  est  immortel ! 

Laissant  I’Europe  vide,  et  la  Victoire  en  deuil, 

Ainsi,  de  faute  en  faute  et  d’orage  en  orage, 

11  est  Venn  mourir  sur  un  dernier  ecueil, 

On  sa  grandeur  a  fait  naufrage. 

La  vaste  mer  murinure  autour  de  son  cercueil. 

Une  lie  t’a  re^u  sans  couronne  et  sans  vie, 

Toi,  qu’un  empire  immense  eut  peine  a  contenir; 

Sous  la  tombe,  on  s'l^teint  ton  royal  avenir, 

Descend  avec  toi  seul  toute  une  dynastie ; 

Et  le  ^lecbeur  le  soir  s’y  repose  en  chemin  ; 
lieprenant  ses  filets  qu’avec  peine  il  souleve, 

II  s’t^loigne  a  pas  lents,  foule  ta  cendre,  et  reve 
A  ses  travaux  du  lendemain.” 

The  poetry  of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  scarcely 
so  energetic  as  that  of  his  two  compatriots.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  from  his  little  piece  entitled,  “  La  Fre- 
gatte  la  Serieuse.”  Some  of  the  passages  seem  to  us  wor¬ 
thy  of  Campbell,  and,  national  partiality  apart,  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  is  no  trifling  eulogiuin.  The  “  Description” 
reminds  us  of  Cooper  ; 

DESCRIPTION. 

“  Qu’elle  etait  belle  ma  Frcgafte, 
lAirsqii’elle  voguait  sous  le  vent ! 

Fllle  avait,  au  soleil  levant, 

Toutes  les  couleurs  de  I’agate  ; 

S(*s  voiles  luisaient  le  matin 
(\>mine  des  ballons  de  satin  ; 

Sa  quille  mince,  longue  et  platte, 

Portait  deux  bandes  d’(5carlate 
Sur  vingt-quatre  canons  caches  ; 

Ses  mats,  en  arriere  jienches, 

Paraissiiient  a  demi  couches. 

DEPART  DE  LA  FUEC.ATTE  POUR  l’eCYPTE* 

“  Quand  la  lielle  Serieuse 
Pour  I’Egypte  appareilla, 

Sa  figure  griw^ieuse 
Avant  le  jour  s’eveilla  ; 

A  la  lueur  des  etoiles 
'  Elle  deploya  ses  voiles, 

Leurs  cordages  et  leurs  toiles, 


Comme  de  larges  reseaux, 

Avec  ce  long  bruit  qui  tremble, 

Qui  se  prolonge,  et  resemble 
Aux  bruit  des  ailes  qu’ensemble 
Ouvre  une  troupe  d’oiseaux.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

LE  COMBAT. 

****** 

“  N’importe  !  elle  bondit  dans  son  repos  troublce, 

F^lle  tourna  trois  fois  jetant  vingt-quatre  eclairs, 

Et  rendit  tous  les  coups  dont  elle  etait  criblee, 

Feux  pour  feux,  fers  jiour  fers. 

“  Ses  boulets  enchaines  fauchaient  di^s  mats  enormes, 
Fesiiient  voler  le  sang,  la  pondre  et  le  goudrem, 
8’enfon9aient  dans  le  hois,  comme  au  cieur  des  grands  orincs 
Le  coin  du  bucheron. 

“  Un  brouillard  de  fumee  ou  la  flamme  etincelle 
L’eiitourait ;  mais,  le  corps  brule,  noir,  echarpe, 

Elle  tournait,  roulait,  et  se  tordait  sous  elle, 

Comme  un  serpent  coupe. 

“  Le  soleil  s’eclipsa  dans  I’air  plein  de  bitume. 

Ce  jour  entier  passa  dans  le  feu,  dans  le  bruit ; 

Et  lorsque  la  nuit  vint,  sous  cette  ardente  brume 
On  lie  vit  pas  la  unit. 

‘‘  Nous  etions  enfermes  comme  dans  un  orage ; 

Des  deux  flottes  au  loin  le  canon  s’y  melait ; 

On  tirait  en  aveugle  a  travel  s  le  image, 

Toute  la  mer  brulait.” 

We  hope  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to  take  up  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject  more  in  detail. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LOCH  LOMOND.* 
By  Henry  G,  Bell, 

I  HATE  a  hackney’d,  drivelling  invocation 

Of  heathenish  muse,  whom  Grecian  poets  feign’d, 
As  if,  forsooth,  by  such  mad  adoration. 

Any  advantage  had  been  ever  gain’d, — 

These  fickle  gipsies  I  despise,  ’od-rot-’em  ! 

I  always  choose  to  write  on  my  own  bottom. 

Or  if,  at  any  time,  I  seek  a  muse, 

I  look  for  some  divinity  in  petticoats. 

Whose  eyes,  of  diamond  light,  new  fire  infuse. 

And  cram  my  brain  chokeful  of  witty  thouglits, 
And  bright  ideas,  and  amusing  fancies. 

Till  all  my  page  in  its  own  glory  glances. 

It  was  a  lovely  morn  ;  the  rising  sun. 

Snuffing  again  the  light  and  balmy  air, 

Ilis  “  coat  of  many  colours”  had  put  on. 

And  golden  breeches,  none  the  worse  for  wear  ; 
And  for  a  morning  draught,  to  wet  his  gills. 

He  sipp’d  the  dewdrops  of  a  thousand  hills. 

We  sail’d  for  that  neat  little  place,  Dumbarton, 
Proud  of  its  castle — prouder  of  its  rock — 
Though,  to  speak  truth,  it  looks  just  like  a  wart  on 
The  face  of  Nature  ; — people  surely  joke 
When  they  compare  it  to  those  cliffs  that  frown 
So  grandly  on  “  my  own  romantic  town.” 

Between  Dumbarton  and  Loch  Lomond  stands 
A  monument,  to  Smollett’s  memory  raised  ; — - 
But  such  a  monument  !  ignoble  hands 
Have  been  about  it,  and  in  grief  I  gJized 
Upon  its  ruin’d  state — defaced  and  shatter'd. 

Vilely  dishonour’d,  and  with  mud  bespatter’d  ! 


*  A  more  hasty  version  of  this  Poem  has  already  appeared  m 
but  as  its  circulation  was  limited,  the  author  believes  that  it  is 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  by  far  the  greater  number  oi 
readers  of  the  Literary  Journal. 
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Ye  swains  ef  Leven  !  are  ye  turn’d  to  stones  ? 

Ye  who  were  made  immortal  by  the  poet, 

Have  ye  no  reverence  for  his  mould’rinjr  bones? 

\n(i  if  yon  have — why,  then,  in  God’s  name,  show  it 
In  some  less  barbarous  and  doubtful  fashion, 

\iid  do  not  put  the  bard’s  ghost  in  a  passion. 

Yet  fear  not,  Smollett !  for  thy  name  will  last; 

Thv  monument  is  not  of  stone  and  lime  ; 

\iid  as  for  him  who  dared  his  hands  to  cast 
On  this  po(»r  safeguard  ’gainst  the  wreck  of  time, 

I’d  fell  him  to  the  earth — the  unletter’d  tinker — 

With  an  old  copy  of  your  “  Humphrey  Clinker  !” 

We  reach’d  the  steam -boat,  and  I^och  Lomond  then 
hurst  on  our  view,  in  all  its  glory  lying, 

Border’d  by  hill,  and  rock,  and  wood,  and  glen. 

And  charms,  like  these,  substantial  and  undying; 
Lovely  alike  when  cloudy  or  when  suiniy — ^ 

The  steam-boat  people  must  he  making  money. 

But,  oh  !  how  much  they  %vould  re(|uire  a  treatise 
On  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  who  come  to  see 
This  land  of  Nature — fresh  from  bustling  cities. 

Before  their  minds  can  from  the  thrall  get  free 
Of  low-born  thoughts,  mix’d,  by  the  will  of  fate, 

With  the  dense  air  of  Glasgow’s  Gallowgate  ! 

We  got  on  hoard  (the  boat  was  call’d  the  Marion)  ; 

And  on  the  deck  a  motley  group  there  stood 
Of  numerous  passengers,  who  seem’d  to  carry  on 
Various  discourse,  as  people  always  should 
On  similar  occasions  ;  to  he  atfable 
Is  always  wise,  and  to  be  shy  is  laughable. 

But  I,  who  often  have  a  different  way 
From  other  people,  chose  to  stand  apart ; 

And  in  the  sunshine  of  that  glorious  day, 

A  thousand  fancies  rush’d  upon  my  heart ; 

I  thought  of  all  the  pleasure — all  the  pain 
^  Inch  I  had  known,  and  yet  might  know  again. 

I  look’d  upon  the  lake,  in  radiance  glancing — 

I  look’d  on  many  a  rock,  and  many  an  island — 

I  look’d  on  gay  clouds  through  the  air  advancing — 

I  look’d  on  Nature’s  face,  and  Nature’s  smile ;  and 
Seeing  all  this,  *twas  surely  not  uncommon 
To  sigh — and  sigh — and  think  of  darling  woman. 

Oh !  could  1  find  a  woman  with  a  soul, 

^Vith  one  bright  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 

Soaring  superior  to  the  weak  control 
Of  womanish  prejudice,  by  which  expire 
All  manlier,  nobler  thoughts — high  horn  and  free, 
hreathing  of  heaven,  and  wing’d  with  ecstasy  ! 

Oh !  could  I  find  a  woman  such  as  this, 

Methinks  I  have  a  heart  she  would  not  scorn 
To  call  her  own — a  heart  that  knows  the  bliss 
Dibich  love  can  give,  when,  like  the  light  of  morn. 

Opr  all  the  mental  world  its  rays  diffuse  , 

Ihe  brightest  sunshine,  and  the  richest  hues. 

^'hile  thus,  like  wise  .Eneas,  “  mulfa  (jrmens,** 

1  p**nsive  stotul,  and  no  doubt  was  esteem’tl 
the  good  people  near  me,  “  homo  drincns,^* 

At  once  upon  my  gladden’d  eyes  there  beam’d 
Lomond,  prince  of  mountains  !  towering  fur 
the  regions  of  the  highest  star. 

^  Kjzed  delighted  ;  so  did  all  the  strangers, 

^^ome  of  them  were  connoisseurs  in  scenery  ; 
j^rch  of  Nature’s  charms  they  came  as  rangers 
fom  Charing- Cross,  and  now  all  the  machinery 


Of  a  good  landsccipe  they  could  tell  by  rote — 

Besides,  they  all  had  read  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 

Ills  “  Lady  of  the  I^ake,”  I  mean,  and  therefore  knew 
Something  alxmt  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine, 
And  they  could  talk,  too,  about  Roderick  l)hu. 

And  hoped,  at  Aherfoyle,  to  find  a  better  inn 
Than  that  in  which  the  Bailie’s  courage  rose. 

When  the  red  poker  flash’d  among  his  foes! 

And  they  had  also  heard  of  mountains,  and 

Were  all  prepared  for  something  very  striking — 
Something — not  like  St  Paul’s — more  wild  and  grand,— 
In  slnu’t,  Befi  Lomond  seem’d  much  to  their  liking; 
So  much,  indeed,  that  several  from  the  City 
Politely  said,  “they  thought  it  vastly  pretty  !’* 

“  Babblers  !”  cried  I,  “  Inave  you  no  spark  of  feeling. 
That  thus  iinmov^ed  you  gaze  on  scenes  like  these? 
Look  up — look  up  to  y«m  blue  cloudless  ceiling, 

Breayhe  f(»r  a  moment  the  pure  summer  breeze, 

And  then,  if  you  resist  the  wild  control 
Of  honest  rapture,  there  is  not  a  soul 

“  Among  you  all !— Oh  !  look  on  yonder  glen. 

On  yonder  stream,  on  yonder  giant  crowd 
Of  old  primeval  mountains,  and  oh  !  then 

Tell  me  if  Scotland  may  not  well  he  proud  !” — 

“  Steward  I”  exclaim’d  a  coxcomb  ;  “  why,  Geud  Gad  ! 
We’re  all  in  danger ;  that  there  man  is  mad.” 

At  Ro  warden  nan,  eager  to  escape  . 

From  animals  like  these,  I  got  on  shore  ; 

Alone  and  happy  then,  my  course  I  shape 
To  where  the  inn,  with  hospitable  door. 

Shows,  among  some  old  trees,  its  whitewash’d  face—# 

A  sweet,  romantic,  solitary  place. 

If  ever  you  should  spend  a  summer’s  day 
On  Lomond’s  fairy  lake,  he  sure  to  land. 

When  evening  falls,  in  Rowardennan  Bay; 

And  then  at  last  your  heart  may  understand. 

Why  he — the  sage  of  Ferney — loved  so  well 
On  the  green  banks  of  Leman’s  Lake  to  dwell. 

If,  as  it  did  to  me,  the  sun  should  set 
In  cloudless  ghu’y,  whilst  its  golden  rays 
Fall  not,  indeed,  on  dome  and  minaret. 

But  lighten  up,  in  one  rich  amber  blaze. 

Mountains  and  waters,  cliffs,  and  isles,  and  woods, 

Glens  and  green  fields,  and  rocks,  and  falling  floods  ; 

If  o’er  the  heavens  its  lingering  beams  diffuse 

Streams  of  soft  light,  that  paint  the  glowing  skies 
With  all  the  rainbow  tints  and  lovely  hues 
The  varying  didphin  shows  before  he  dies. 

Then,  as  you  gaze  on  these  immortal  scenes — 

'Then  will  you  know  what  inspiration  means  ! 

It  means,  you’ll  find,  a  sort  of  queer  sensation 
About  the  heart,  and  all  the  inner  man— 

A  sort  of  odd  and  fluttering  agitation— 

Much  like  the  Happing  of  a  lady’s  fan. 

Or  like  our  feelings  when  we  read  the  Iliad, 

Or  take  some  of  the  “  Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead.” 

After  these  strong  emotions,  how  enchanting 
Were  the  refreshments  which  the  inn  aff<»rded  ! 

How  sweet  to  watcdi  John  as  he  stood  de<ranting 

“  Whitbread’s  Entire,”  and  all  its  praise  recorded  !— . 
They  had  no  wine,  which  some  might  think  a  pity, 

But,  then,  1  never  saw  such  aqua-vitO! ! 

The  fish  was  excellent ;  and  then  the  cliicken 
So  white  uud  tender,  and  the  sauce  so  brown. 
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That  as  I  sat,  the  winjrs  and  soft  breast  picking, 

I  sigh’d  to  think,  that,  in  the  smoky  town. 

Such  chickens  were  not  to  be  had ;  the  fact  is. 
They  never  feed  thena  there — a  shocking  practice  ! 

A  simple,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks. 

Tapp’d  at  my  door  two  hours  before  the  sun 
Had  left  the  sea,  whilst  only  faint  red  streaks 
Of  new-born  light,  that  every  morn  forerun 
The  orb  of  day,  were  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Long  as  the  streamers  that  from  topmast  fly, 

I  rose,  of  course,  for  I  had  fix’d  to  climb 
Up  to  Beri-Lomond’s  top,  and  see  the  world. 
Whilst  vet,  around  its  loftv  brow  sublime, 

The  thick  grey  mists  of  dewy  night  were  curl’d  ; 
At  sunrise  they  disperse,  and  then  appears 
A  sight  you  will  not  see  once  in  a  thousand  years. 

But  you  must  know  ’tis  not  so  easy  work 

To  climb  Ben-I^oinond  as  green  Arthur  Seat,— 
The  one  requires  the  vigour  of  a  Turk, 

The  other ’s  but  a  middling  sort  of  feat ; 

The  one  you  may  do  without  much  presumption, 
The  other,  at  the  risk  of  a  consumption. 

I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  I  must  say. 

That,  though  unused  to  scramble  up  a  hill, 

I  neither  stop[»’d  nor  rested  by  the  way. 

Till  I  had  reach’d  the  highest  pinmude ; 

And  there,  indeed,  at  my  own  strength  I  wonder’d 
And  sat  me  down,  for  1  was  nearly  founder’d. 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world  !  the  Avorld  !  is  mine,” 
Said  Dr  (joldsmith,  looking  proudly  down 
From  some  high  ridge  of  Alp  or  A  pen  nine. 

On  lake  and  river,  valley,  grove,  and  town  ; 

*Tis  pity  that  the  Doctor  never  came 

To  see  Ben- Lomond, — he’d  have  said  the  same. 


And  now,  dear  lake  and  mountain,  fare- well ! 

He  who  has  seen  you  once  in  his  life’s  spring, 

As  I  have  done,  will  ne’er  forget  the  spell 
Your  thousand  beauties  o’er  his  spirit  fling; 

Gloom,  clouds,  and  woe,  may  o’er  his  fate  be  cast 
But,  ’midst  the  darkness,  thy  fair  scenes  will  last 

Green  on  his  soul,  and  mingled  with  his  dreams 
Of  childhood’s  happier  days,  and  brighter  skies, 

That  seem’d  to  glitter  in  eternal  gleams 

Of  sunny  light,  your  beauties  too  will  rise. 

And  he  will  feel  once  more  their  magic  spell ; _ 

But  now  the  world  recalls  me  : — ye  dear  scenes,  farewell' 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  DR  PRIESTLEY. 

A  FRIEND  lately  put  into  our  hands  a  scries  of  letters, 
written  by  the  above  eminent  author  to  a  friend  of  the 
name  of  Ross,  in  the  year  179S.  With  occasional  allu¬ 
sions  toitopics  of  more  general  interest,  they  relate  prin¬ 
cipally  to  a  work  Avhich  Priestley  was  at  that  time  jne- 
paring  for  the  press,  and  which  he  afterwards  publislicd 
at  London  in  1800,  with  the  title,  “  Comjiarison  of  the 
Institutes  of  Moses  with  those  of  the  Ancient  Hindoos, 
and  other  Early  Nations.” 

Of  Dr  Ross  we  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing,  fartlier 
than  that  he  wiis  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  acted  in 
a  professional  cajmeity,  at  first  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
afterwards  in  Philadelphia.  lie  returned  to  his  native 
country  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
in  1809  he  was  alive,  and  residing  at  Dundee.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  of  the  day  ;  and,  from  the  diversity  of 
subjects  res[)ecting  which  his  opinion  was  asked,  mu>t 
have  been  a  man  whose  active  mind  took  an  interest  in 
all  intellectual  pursuits. 

We  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from  some  of 
Priestley's  letters;  and  one,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
general  topics,  we  quote  at  length.  We  consider  them  as 


Oh  !  ’tis  a  glorious  sight — a  sight  that  gleams 

Full  on  the  soul,  and  wakens  high-born  thought, 

And  brings  the  bright  creations  of  bright  dreams 
Before  our  eyes,  with  life  and  being  fraught ; 

Oh  !  ye  false  poets!  after  scenes  like  these, 

Go  prate  to  babes  of  “  dull  realities.” 

Well,  Tennant  !  hast  thou  sung — thou  bard  of  Fife,— 
In  “  A  lister  Fair,”  thy  first  lay  and  thy  best, 

(A  lay  with  richest  thoughts  and  fancies  rife. 

And  many  a  racy,  long-remember’<l  jest,) 

“  Oh  !  1  could  throw  me  down,  and  worship  there 
The  God  who  garnish’d  out  a  world  so  bright  and  fair !” 

And  who  could  not?  Did  Atheist  ever  stand 
I’poii  a  mountain’s  brow,  and  look  around 
On  the  magnificence  of  sea  and  land. 

To  where,  far  off,  the  skies,  descending,  hound 
'J’he  mighty  landscape  ?  Oh  !  in  one  short  look. 

Reads  he  no  words  of  light  on  Nature’s  book  ? 

And  with  these  Indier  feelings  comes  there  not 
The  patriot’s  fire — bright  burning  in  the  breast  ? 

Is  our  own  Wallace  or  brave  Bruce  forgot, 

Montgomery’s  sword,  or  Douglas’  snowy  crest, _ 

A  blaze  of  names  that  shine  in  Scottish  story. 

The  best  and  dearest  on  her  page  of  glory  ! 

Long  stood  I  there,  then  travell’d  slowly  down 

The  green  hill’s  side  ;  and,  when  I  reach’d  the  Inn, 
My  fit  of  inspiration,  I  must  own. 

Was  nearly  over,  so  I  saw  no  sin 
In  doing  all 'that  hands  and  teeth  were  able 
Towards  the  light’uiiig  of  the  breakfast- table. 


interesting,  not  merely  because  they  give  us  a  pleasing  jtit- 
ture  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  our  earliest  and  be>t 
analytical  experimentalists  expressed  his  feelings  and  opi¬ 
nions  in  private  and  confidential  intercourse,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  we  view  Priestley  as  the  representative  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  portion  of  our  English  Dissenters.  That  large  and 
influential  class  consisted,  at  the  time  of  its  first  secession 
from  the  Church,  of  very  heterogeneous  materials.  Al¬ 
though  the  necessity  of  suiq»orting  themselves  against  the 
])reponderating  influence  of  the  establishment,  has  kept  up 
a  faint  shadow  of  external  unimi  among  the  three  must 
influential  sects,  it  has  been’more  in  appearance  than  real¬ 
ity.  What  has  the  stern  Calvinism  of  Newton  in  com* 
moil  with  the  semi-deism  of  Price  and  Priestley.^ 
consequence  has  been,  an  impossibility  of  introducing  mto 
the  union  any  explicit  standard  of  belief;  and  the  want 
of  such  a  fundamental  creed,  has  encouraged  much  vague¬ 
ness  and  fluctuation  in  the  religious  principles  of  man.' 
members  and  congregations.  It  is  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  Unitarians  have  so  increased  in  numbei , 
a  body  of  men  among  whom  are  to  be  met  many  instamcs 
of  moral  worth  and  pious  sentiment,  but  many  of  "1mm 
certainly  wore,  about  the  close  of  last  century,  the  gar 
meiit  of  Christianity  very  looselv  about  them.  '  B  '^a> 
these  men  who  materially  contributed,  at  an  early  p* 
of  the  French  Revolution,  to  swell  the  ranks  «d  tlieron- 
lutionary  party  in  this  country;  but  the  farther  piogit^j’ 
of  that  national  convulsion  frightened  them  hack  to  t  mi 
allegiance.  To  us,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
ters  we  now  submit  to  our  readers  is,  that  the) 
the  views  entertained  on  that  question  at  the  close  ot 
centurv,  by  the  most  amiable  and  learned  man  whom 
Unitarians  have  jiroduced.  ^  - 

Our  first  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated 
laud,  18tli  January,  1798; 
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ti  \s  I  could  not  have  composed  the  work  on  wliich  I  am 
nr  busv,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  both  curious 
(i  useful  without  your  kind  assistance,  in  supplying  me 


1  ;\Ir  Dohson  about  the  printing  of  tins  work  ;  and 
t  he  flecline  it,  I  shall  get  it  done  by  s<»me  means  or  other  ; 
nd  I  hope,  the  next  spring  or  summer.  In  less  than  a 
month,  I  shall  have  made  it  as  perfect  as  1  can.  It  will 
make  a  moderate  8vo  volume. 

“  I  have  a  letter  from  Paris,  which  gives  a  more  favour¬ 
able  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  France  than  I  ex- 
ppctcil  to  have  heard.  Several  (►f  my  theidogical  writings 
will  he  translated.  On  this  account,  I  am  disposed  to  for- 
ffive  them  in  other  respects.  What  nation  can  throw  the 
first  stone  ?  Not  this. 

“  If  it  can  be  managed,  I  will  come  to  Philad<‘lphia,  to 
present  my  work.  It  will  not  take  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  then  you  may  perhaps  return  with  me.” 

A  letter,  dated  8th  March,  of  the  same  year,  contains 
nothing  of  consequence,  but  encloses  a  co]>y  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  dedication,  from  which  we  quote  one  passage : 

I  think  it  a  circumstan(^e  of  no  small  weight  in  the 
arf^iunent,  that  a  person  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,  and  is  so  well  accpiainted  with  the  principles  and 
etFectsof  other  religions,  is  sincerely  attached  to  Christian- 
itv;  and  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  we  shall  be 
more  sensibly  struck  with  its  superior  exccllen(!e,  from 
comparing  it  with  other  systems,  in  forming  which,  the 
founders  of  them  were  possessed  of  greater  natural  advan- 
With  your  concurrence,  I  have  taken  some  pains  with 
this  argument,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  without  its  elFect 
oil  the  candid  and  reflecting. — You,  sir,  have  seen  what 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  really  is  ;  and  you  have  the  same  conviction  that  I 
have,  .and  perhaps  a  stronger,  of  the  .advantage  we  derive 
from  Christianity,  and  of  the  debasing  tendency  of  the 
heathen  superstitions,  and  of  the  extreme  imju’obability  of 
any  man,  however  enlightened  in  other  respects,  recover¬ 
ing  tliemselves  from  the  deplor.ahle  state  into  which  idol¬ 
atry  and  superstition  had  brought  them.” 

What  follows  is  from  a  letter  bctiring  date  the  1 0th 
May,  1798  : 

“  I  thank  you  for  Dnpuis,  It  is  a  very  curious  hook, 
and  will  reipiire  some  animadversion  in  a  preface  or  ap- 
jirndix.  Put  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  treat  it  with 
Ruiousness.  If  his  denying  the  existence  of  Christ  and  his 
Apnstles  be  mit  a  mere  d'esprit^  we  must  say  of  him, 
as  Festus  did  of  Paul,  that  much  learning  had  made  him 
mad. 

“  \V  hile  the  Americans  .are  preparing  to  fight  the  French 
by  land  and  on  sea,  I  am  fighting  them  in  my  laboralorp, 

I  have  no  doubt  now,  hnt  that  I  shall  overturn  their  new 
system  of  chemistry.  I  want  to  hear  from  Perthold  and 
others  in  Fram^e,  .and  then  I  shall  publish  some  more  ex- 
isTiments,  to  which,  I  think,  they  will  not  easily  make 
any  reply.” 

Ihe  next  letter,  on  .account  of  its  gener.al  interest,  we 
give  .at  length  ;  it  is  dated  Gth  December  : 

“  Dear  Friend, — I  cannot  express  how  much  I  feel  for 
)our  most  calamitous  situation,  and  the  probable  conse- 
Jinenee  of  losing  yon  from  this  country,  and,  I  fear,  from 
any  }>lac-e  where  I  am  likely  ever  to  reside ;  whereas,  I  ever 
attered  myself  that,  wherever  that  was,  you  would  accoin- 
p<iny  me;  and  oiir  dispositions  being  s(»  much  aliki*,  it 
'Jouidj  1  (louht  not,  have  been  .a  source  of  mutual  satisfac- 
lon.  We  must,  however,  submit,  with  as  much  cheerfiil- 
jl^saswe  can,  to  the  disposal  of  that  Great  Peing,  who 

knows  where  to  pkute  us  for  the  part  that  he  lias  ap- 
FiutjHl  us  to  act.  If  we  do  this  faithfully,  our  separation 
^  be  but  temporary,  and,  with  respe<*t  to  either  of  us, 
^not  be  of  lung  continuance.  My  years  and  my  studies 
continually  to  look  forward  to  that  time,  and  every 
intermediate  appi^ars  to  me  to  be  of  little  C4insei|ueiice 
».tl.  respect  t..  .nvscll'. 

inf  y  believer  in  revelation  must,  however,  be  greatly 
as  scenes  that  are  iomv  opening  to  onr  view  ; 

nave  no  doubt  they  will  le;id  to  the  aia'omplisbment  of 
^  prophecies  whicli  respect  the  final  and  h.ajijfy  state  of 


things  in  this  world,  though  preceded,  as  we  are  fully  ap- 
]n-ized,  with  a  sc.ason  of  great  c.alamity.  Whatever  be  the 
view  of  the  French  in  t.aking  possession  of  Egypt,  I  rejoice  in 
it,  as  it  must  le.ad  to  a  happy  revolution  in  all  that  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  which  inchnles  Palestine^  and  may 
eventually  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  This, 

I  am  informed,  is  also  one  of  their  projects,  though  certainly 
not  with  any  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophesy  ;  and  it  is, 
on  th.'it  account,  a  favourable  circumstance. 

“  There  is  so  little  prospect  of  peace  at  present,  that  I  have 
given  lip  all  thoughts  of  leaving  this  country  for  some 
years,  though  it  gives  me  some  concern  th.at  I  am  neither 
doing  nor  getting  anv  good  in  it,  and  I  wish  to  be  useful 
the  short  time  tlmt  1  have  to  live.  Though  I  cannot  pub¬ 
lish  any  thing  more  here,  I  continue  to  write,  in  hope  of 
more  favourable  times.  I  had  finished  my  Exposition  of 
the  Prophets  when  you  were  here.  I  have  since  made  great 
jirogress  with  the  Pentateuch.  Whether  I  ever  print  this 
work  or  not,  I  could  notilo  any  thing  that  would  give  me 
so  much  satisfaction,  and  I  cannot  he  idle.  The  work  that 
is  to  hear  testimony  to  our  friendship  I  have  in  view,  and 
collect  for  the  im])roveinent  of  it.  It  will  be  the  first  of  my 
future  publications,  and  I  tbink  it  will  now  make  a  vo¬ 
lume  4to.  I  have,  with  a  view  to  this  work  principally, 
been  reading  Niebuhrs  description  (f  Arabia^  and  I  can 
read  the  Ar.abic  words  that  occur  in  it  pretty  readily.  Mr 
Cooper  has  this  work,  but  not  the  Travels.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  in  an  abridgement. 

“  I  hope  that  my  son  and  you  will  contrive  to  sail  toge¬ 
ther,  and  that  a  good  Providence  will  attend  you  both.  If 
the  voyage  be  the  means  of  establishing  yonr  liealtli,  of 
which  I  have  good  hopes,  we  may  yet  meet  somewhere  in 
this  world.  Give  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Lister.  I  think  myself  honoured  by  their  kind  notice 
of  me.  As  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  of  the  country,  I 
tbink  very  little  about  them  ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  generjil 
complexion  of  them.  All  good  men  will  be  well-wishers 
to  all  the  human  r.ace;  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  something 
more  for  one’s  n.ative  country,  as  I  sincerely  do.  Willi 
every  good  wish,  yours,  &c.” 


A  POINT  FOR  THE  CRITICS. 
Prom  the  French  of  Armaml  GoulYc. 


cc 


Write  just  .as  you  speak,”  say  modern  critics, 
'That  desperate  band  of  merciless  asci'tics  : 

O  ye  !  who  fix  the  laws  of  composition. 

Have  ye  no  pity  for  vtp  sad  condition  ? 

Tell  me,  in  God’s  name,  how  should  I  compasc. 
For,  gentle  critics,  I  speak  through  my  nose  ! 

IL  G.  15. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  Henry  G.  Bell  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  volume  of  Mis* 
ccllancous  Poems,  which  will  appear  in  November.  The  second 
edition  of  Mr  Bell’s  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

Mrs  J.S.  Prow'se  has  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  the 
press,  to  be  published  this  month. 

The  Lyre  and  the  Laurel,  two  volumes  of  the  most  bc.autiful  fu¬ 
gitive  poetry  of  the  19th  century,  will  appear  in  a  fortnighL 

Captain  Caldcr  Camphtdl  of  the  Madras  army  is  about  to  publish 
“  Lays  from  the  E.ast.” 

“  Chartley  the  Fatalist,’*  a  novel,  by  a  regular  Contributor  to 
Blackwood,  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs  Bray,  author  of  “  I)e  Foix,”  “  The  White  Hoo<ls,”  &c.  has 
in  the  press  a  romance,  entitled,  **  The  Talba,  or  Mcxir  of  Portugal.” 

Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  is  about  to  publish  The  Water 
Witch,  or  the  Skimmer  of  the  Sea.” 

The  “  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebhing,  in 
three  volumes,  embellished  with  thirty  medallion  portraits,  are  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr  Boaden  is  rapidly  advancing  with  his  **  Life  of  Mrs  Jordan.’* 

Waldensian  Researches,  during  a  second  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  may  be  expected  shortly. 

'•'he  Romantic  Annals  of  France,  Irom  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  inclusive,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Leitch  Ritchie, 
will  form  the  new  series  of  the  ”  Romance  of  History.” 

The  Rev.  Mr  Evans  has  a  volume  in  the  press  on  the  Formation 
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and  Character  of  a  Christian  Family^  entitled  “  The  Rectory  of 
Valehead/* 

Mr  Logan *s  work  on  the  Celtic  Manners  of  the  Highlands  and 
Highlanders,  and  on  the  National  Peculiarities  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Australia  and  Emigration,  by  Robert  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  chief 
agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  is  announced.  Mr 
Dawson’s  work  will  contain  a  minute  account  of  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  natural  dispositions  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  they 
exist  in  their  native  forests,  and  the  progressive  effects  of  European 
society  upon  their  morals  and  condition  ;  with  a  description  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  forest  scenery,  and  practical  remarks  upon  the  climate,  soil, 
and  capacities  of  the  country  ;  being  the  result  of  his  three  years’ 
residence  in  Australia. 

A  popular  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  by 
James  Kennedy,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  November. 

Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academy. — We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  Directors  of  this  flourishing  institution  have  appointed 
Mr  George  Roland  to  the  superintendence  of  all  the  military,  broad¬ 
sword,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  with  Sergeant-major  Mercer  as  his 
assistant.  Mr  Roland  held  already  the  appointment  of  Fencing- 
master  in  the  establishment. 

Annuals. — “  The  Winter's  Wreath”  is  to  contain  thirteen  plates, 
among  which  are: — The  Three  Maries,  engraved  by  Smith,  from 
Benjamin  West’s  picture.  The^  Mother,  by  F’inden,  after  Westall. 
Interior  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  by  Radclyffe,  after  Wild.  Delos,  by 
Miller,  after  Linton.  Among  the  literary  eontributors  are,  Mrs  He- 
mans,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Delta,  Dr  Bowring,  &c.  <fee. — “  Le  Keepsake 
Fran9ai8”  promises  eighteen  plates,  and  among  others,— Portraits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  and  Miss  Croker,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Don  Quixote  in  his  Library,  by  Bonington.  Barnard  Castle,  by 
Turner.  The  Young  Widow,  by  Rochard — and  the  Lake  of  Como, 
after  Stanfield.  The  literary  contributors  are  Chateaubriand,  Casi- 
mir  Delavigne,  Al.  Dumas,  De  Bdranger,  De  Lamartine,  and  others, 
the  most  eminent  French  litterateurs, — These  Annuals  are  both 
announced  for  the  1st  of  November.— The  proprietors  of  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Ottering,”  announce  a  new  “  Comic  Offering,”  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  Miss  L.  H.  Sheridan. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — The  wonderful  wild  beast  from 
Brunswick  may  be  seen  every  day  in  Jermyn  Street ;  but,  from  the 
small  number  of  visitors,  it  does  not  seem  to  excite  much  curiosity. 
— The  King,  it  is  expected,  will  open  the  Parliament  in  person.— 
Mr  Beckford  has  removed  his  collection  of  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art,  and  his  library,  from  his  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  to  Bath. — 
Moore  is  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  understood  to  be  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  History  of  Ireland. — Allan  Cunningham  is  busy  with 
his  Lives  of  the  Architects,”  which  heexpectsto  have  ready  about 
Christmas. — Mr  S.  C.  Hall  is  sub-editor  of  the  New  Monthly.— 
Haydon  has  published  a  mezzotinto  engraving  by  Coombes,  from  his 
picture  of  Napoleon  musing  at  St  Helena. — A  new  edition  of  Paul 
Clifford  has  been  published.  The  only  addition  of  any  length,  is  a 
disgusting  and  contemptible  attack  upon  the  late  King. 

Chit-Chat  FROM  Glasgow. — A  new  piece,  “  The  House  of  Lee,*’ 
is  about  to  be  produceil  at  the  theatre  in  York  Street.  Judging  from 
its  perusal  in  MS.,  success  is  certain.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Glasgow 
gentleman,  but  is  to  be  performed  here  only  experimentally.  It  has 
already,  1  hear,  been  bargained  for  by  the  lessees  of  Drury  Lane. — 

“  The  Glancer,”  it  is  alleged,  has  been  rather  partial  in  his  selection 
of  names.  There  were  others  equally  entitled  to  be  particulaiised 
with  those  he  has  mentioned;  among  others,  a  gentleman  whose  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings  is  unrivalled  here. — Our  digestion  is  at  last  re- 
gtored,  and  harmony  re-established — in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  for 
all  our  musical  professors  are  again  at  their  post.— An  enlarged  edi- 
dition  of  Clark’s  Psalmody  has  been  published,  and  a  beautiful 
adaptation  of  music  to  a  juvenile  indiscretion  of  Atkinson’s,  by 
Young  and  M'Fadyen. — Dr  Macnish’s  volume  was  subscribed  to  the 
trade  yesterday.— Oliver  and  Boyd’s  great  card  (well  played)  was 
most  successful. — Many  other  new  works  arc  announced  by  Messrs 
M'Phun,  Atkinson,  cVc.  &c. — As  a  specimen  of  the  march  of  refine¬ 
ment,  I  enclose  the  veritable  card  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  who  called 
and  left  his  pasteboard  at  my  house  t’other  day.  [The  card  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of 
the  artist  who  executed  It. — Ed.  L.  J.] 

•  Chit-Chat  FROM  Hamilto.v.— A  well-contested  match  at  quoits 
was  played,  on  Bothwell-haugh,  last  Saturday,  between  six  crack 
players  from  Glasgow,  and  six  from  Lesmahagow.  There  were  six 
rinks.  At  that  next  the  river,  the  Lesmahagow  champions  conquered 
—forty-one  to  fifteen  ;  at  the  second,  Glasgow  was  victorious— forty- 
one  to  twenty-six ;  at  the  third,  Glasgow  was  again  the  conqueror — 
forty-one  to  thirty-eight  Lesmahagow  was  declared  victor  of  the 
ddy  in  virtue  of  her  having  the  largest  total  of  shots,  but  as  Glasgow 
triumphed  at  two  of  the  rinks,  her  defeat  was  untinged  by  shame. 
The  contest  is  to  be  renewetl  next  year.  The  Glasgow  men  are  per¬ 
haps  finer  players,  but  they  want  the  tremendous  strength  of  their 
upland  neighbours.  The  Lesmahagow  players  use  quoits  about  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  broth-plate.  The  most  interesting  sight  on 
the  field  was  old  Clcland,  one  of  the  Lesmahagow  champions.  He 


is  upwards  of  sixty,  his  hair  white  as  the  driven  snow^  but  he  e» 
ed  into  the  game  with  as  much  spirit,  and  played  as  closely '  ^ 
steadily,  as  the  youngest  man  on  the  field.  The  day  was  raw 
gusty,  but  he  stood  in  his  bare  feet,  without  coat  or  waistcoat  t 
with  his  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders,  for  upwards  of  three  hours 
Chit-Chat  from  Dumfries.— Last  week  was  a  busy  week  he 
First,  we  had  the  circuit  court,  with  the  usual  train  of  young,  lank" 
and  hungry  lawyers,  I  wonder  what  brings  them  here.  They  avel 
rage  four  advocates  to  one  case.  Next  came  the  Highland  Societ  ’ 
cattle-show,  with  its  dinner  and  show-ball.  To  add  to  t?ieconini(^ 
tion,  it  was  the  fair  week.  Lastly,  Alexander,  scenting,  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  the  gathering  from  afar,  pounced  down  upon  us  with  the  ’ 
resistible  attraction  of  Miss  Jarman.  The  theatre  was  crammed* 
every  night— no  very  difficult  matter,  seeing  the  gentlemen  in  the 
central  front  seat  of  the  gallery  might  shake  hands  with  the  heroes 
on  the  stage.— At  the  dinner  of  the  Highland  Society,  a  reverend 
gentleman,  attempting  to  be  peculiarly  eloquent,  alluded,  in  giving 
the  health  of  the  present,  to  the  merits  of  the  late,  Duchess  of  Buc 
cleuch.  He  concluded  by  hoping  her  Grace  would  emulate  the  vir* 
tues  of  **  that  good  lady  who  is  now  in  heaven.”  This  startlim? 
flight  produced  an  interval  of  deep  and  awkward  silenee,  which  was 
only  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  distant  corner  exclaiming,  “  Wha’s 
gotten  there  noo?”— You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  your  talented 
friend,  Al’an,  has  beeome  editor  of  our  Journal.  (Mr  Allan  hascon- 
tributed  to  the  Literary  Journal  a  beautiful  little  poem,  to  which 
his  name  is  prefixed,  and  a  tale  of  the  West  Indies,  entitled  Jud-r. 
ment  Cliff’.”  He  has  contributed  to  this  month’s  British  Magazine 
“  The  Last  of  the  Morrisons.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon 
raise  the  Dumfries  Journal  to  a  high  rank  in  the  newspaper  press  of 
Scotland.  We  speak  without  prejudice  to  our  allegiance  to  the 
M‘Diarmid. — Ed.  Lit.  Jour.) 

Chit-Chat  from  Auchterarder. — An  unusual  excitement  has 
been  eaused  in  our  literary  circles,  by  a  stray  eopy  of  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  will  afford  ample  tea-table 
discussion  to  our  bluestockings  for  the  ensuing  winter.— The  only 
claim  our  good  town  lately  had  to  distinction,  was  its  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  gallant,  but  unfortunate,  Sandy  M‘Kay.  Of  course 
the  village  bards  have  indited  elegies^  monodiest  dirges^  laments,  &c- 
upon  his  death,  “  without  number,  numberless;”  all  of  which  would 
honour  those  master-spirits  of  the  lyre,  Bobby  Montgomery  and 
Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  But  to  this  glory,  Auchterarder  now  adds  that 
of  possessing  the  most  flourishing  Temperance  Society  in  Scotland— 
the  numljer  of  members  equalling  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
one  of  the  late  meetings,  a  dispute  occurred  l)etween  two  worthies, 
candidates  for  the  arduous  situation  of  doorkeeper,  which  many 
feared  would  terminate  in  a  hostile  meeting;  but  the  affair  was 
amicably  arranged  by  the  judicious  interference  of  the  friends  of  the 
parties. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Drury  Lane  will  open  on  Friday,  the  1st,  and 
Covent  Garden  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  October. — Macready  is  engaged 
for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane.  V’oung  has  no  engagement,  but  has 
no  immediate  intention  of  retiring. — The  Adelphi  opens  to-day,  with 
Mathews  and  Yates. — Charles  Kemble  left  London  for  Paris  lately, 
but  will  return  before  the  oi>ening  of  his  theatre. — The  building  of 
Arnold’s  new  theatre  cannot  commence  until  an  act  of  Parliament 
has  been  obtained  to  authorize  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  vaiious 
interests  eonnected  with  the  new  line  of  street. — Miss  Paton  has  been 
warmly  received  at  the  Haymarket. — Kean  has  been  performing  at 
Cheltenham,  in  Richard  III.,  Sir  Giles  Overreach^  and  Othello.^ 
M  dhews  w'as  “  At  Home”  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  there,  and  enter¬ 
tained  his  visitors  with  the  aid  of  his  “  Comic  Annual.”— Seymour 
has  opened  at  Glasgow  with  a  melo-dramatic  company.  He  is  to 
receive  an  accession  of  strengh  as  soon  as  the  London  summer  season 
is  at  an  end. — Alexander,  who  had  commenced  operations  at  Carlisle, 
made  a  trip  to  Dumfries  last  week.  Miss  Jarman  was  the  chief 
attraction  of  his  company,  and  drew  bumpers  every  night.  Shei> 
now  at  Carlisle  for  the  race  week. — VVe  learn  that  Miss  and  Mr  0. 
Horncastle  have  been  engaged  for  our  Theatre- Royal.  Mr  Murray 
is  to  have  a  corps-de  Inillet.  Pritchard  is  re-engaged.  Barton  an 
Montague  Stanley  do  not  return.  Miss  Bettsy  the  singer,  is  Hl^fJ 
to  have  an  engagement  in  Edinburgh. — Why  should  not  Miss  Byne 
(one  of  the  cleverest  singers  extant)  be  transferred  from  the  Caled 
nian  to  the  Theatre-Royal  ? 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  Astolpho”  is  under  consideration. — “  W.  M.  H.”  likewise.-' 
**  W,  VV.”  will  scarcely  answer. — “  J.  M.”  of  Ayr  will  see  that  * 
unluckily  been  going  over  travelled  ground. — “  W’.  T.”  is  a  slippy 
subject ;  he  will  see  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  information* 

**  F.  D.”  may  have  his  verses  by  calling  at  our  publishers.--  ^ 
learned  Correspondent  from  Fife  knows  how  we  esteem 
but  we  think  he  has  misapprehended  the  Dr’s  drift. — “  W.  I-  ^ 
dueetl  us  to  such  an  alternative  that  we  know  not  what  tosa>.  ^  ^ 
may  be  able  to  answer  his  question  in  the  course  of  a  wij 
X  -4-  Y”  is  minus  on  the  present  occasion.— We  must 
**  J.  R.’s”  communications. 
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[No.  99,  October  2,  1850.] 

advertisements, 

Connected  with  Literature^  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

vebtisemknts  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
L  j^jTRNAi'y,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somers,  No.  169,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Term*  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers,] 


11 R  ROBERTSON,  having  now  returned  from 

completing  in  London  his  Annual  Selection  of  PIANO¬ 
FORTES,  and  other  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  will  on  MON- 
nW  the  4th  of  October,  resume  his  CLASSES  for  teaching  Young 
Ladies  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  MUSIC. 

No.  4,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 

30th  Sept.  1850. 

FENCING  CLASSES. 
royal  academy,  EDINBURGH  ACADEMY, 
SCOTTISH  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  &c. 

IfR  ROLAND’S  CLASSES  in  tlie  above  Esta- 

blishments  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  also  at  his 
HoQms,  No.  86,  South  Bridge,  where  he  will  attend  during  the  Sea¬ 
son.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Directors  having  appointed  Mr  Roland  Superintendent  of  all 
the  Military,  Broadsword,  and  Gymnastic  Exercises  in  the  Naval 
and  Military  Academy,  he  begs  to  state  that  these  Classes  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Monday,  4th  October. 

.  St  Cuthbert’s  Glebe. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

DR  CANTOR  bejjs  to  intimate  tliat  he  has  re- 

turned  to  Edinburgh.  His  CLASSES  Re-open  on  the  1st  of 
October. 

A  LADIES’  CLASS  meets  on  the  11th  of  October. 

Private  Lessons  as  usual. 

52,  North  Hanover  Street, 

29th  September, 


IfR  BUQUET,  French  Master  in  Edinburihi 

AcADEhry,  Resumed  bis  CLASSES  on  the  1st  of  October. 
Independently  of  the  Classes  Five  Times  a- week,  he  will  Open  some 
at  Three  Lessons  a-week,  the  fees  of  which  will  be  a  guinea  and  a 
half  per  quarter. 

N.B.  The  highest  Class  twice  a-week. 

A  CLASS  for  GOVERNESSES  on  Saturdays. 

82,  George  Street. 


Just  published. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  One  Guinea,  cloth  boards, 

remains  of  tlie  Ri|?ht  Rev.  DANIEL  SAND- 

FORD,  D.D.  Oxon,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Scottish  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  ;  including  Extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  and  a  selection  from  his  unpublished  Sermons,  with  a  Me¬ 
moir.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  Vicar  of  Chillingham. 

Waugh  and  Innks,  2,  Hunter  Square,  and  31,  South  Hanover 
Street,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ;  and  HATCHARDand  Son, 
«nd  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  Rivingtons,  London. 

NEW  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


.  On  the  1st  of  October, 

In  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  6s,  6d., 

No.  L, 

To  be  continued  Quarterly, 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

•  Contents. — On  certain  Phcriomcna  resulting  from  the  .Action  of 
Mercury  up  m  different  Metals.  By  J.  F.  Daniell,  F.R.S.  and 
ihe  Peculiar  Habitsof  Cleanliness  in  some  Animals,  and 
^rticularly  the  Grub  of  the  Glowworm.  By  J-  Rennie,  A.M.  and 
Description  and  Application  of  a  Torsion  Galvanometer. 
1*1' ’***ham  Ritchie,  A.M.  anti  F.R.S. — Practical  and  Philosophical 
^Dservaiions  on  Natural  Waters.  By  William  West,  E.sq  — General 
Kemaiks  on  the  Weather  in  Madagascar,  with  a  Meteorological 
^urnal.  By  Robert  Lyall,  Esq.,  Brit.  Res.  Agent.— On  the  Eluei- 
wiionof  some  Portions  of  the  Fabulous  Hi.story  of  Greece.  By 
P  '*‘*^*^  Sankey,  A.M.,  &c. — On  the  Limits  of  Vaporisation.  By  M. 
ar  Dk'^*  E.R.S. — On  the  Effects  of  Electricity  on  Minerals  which 
e  Phosphorescent  by  Heat.  By  Thomas  J.  Pearsall. — On  the  De- 
Rpeineniof  the  several  Organic  Systems  of  Vegetables.  By  Gilbert 
•numett.  Esq. — Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  No.  1. 
J^nihe  Horns  of  the  Prus.sian  Elk.  By  William  Wittich,  Esq.— 
^0  Gunpowders  and  Detonating  Matches.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D., 
Intiir  of  New  Books. — Foreign  and  Miscellaneous 

in  Mechanical  Science,  Chemical  Science,  Natural  His- 

'"Oi  ac. 

London:  John  Murray,  Albcmarle-street. 


On  Monday  will  he  published. 

In  one  vol.  foolscap  8vo, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP. 

By  ROBERT  MACNISII, 

Author  of  **  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,”  and  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

CONTENT.S  : 

Chap.  1.  Introduction.  —  2.  The  Sensorial  Power,— ,5.  Sleep  in 
General.— 4,  Use  of  Sleep. — .3.  Sleep  of  Plant.*^.— 6.  Dreaming. — 7, 
Management  of  Dreaming. — 8.  Prophetic  Power  of  DreauLs.— 9, 
Night-mare. — 10  Day-mare. — 11.  Sleep  Walking. — 12.  Sleep 'Talk¬ 
ing. — 15.  Sleeplessness. — 14.  Sleep  from  cold. — 1.),  Waking  Dreams. 
— 16.  Reverie. — 17  Abstraction. — 18.  Drowsiness. — 19.  Protr.ieted 
Sleep. — 20.  Trance.— 21.  Death. — 22.  Sleep  of  the  Soul,— 23.  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Sleep. 

W.  R.  M'Phun,  Glasgow.  Sold  by  PoLLOcKand  Co.,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  by  all  the  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

The  Third  Edition,  in  foolscap  Svo,  price  6s.  boards,  of 

The  ANATOMY  of  DRUNKENNESS. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  XVI. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY. 
This  day  is  published,  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

LETTERS 

ON 

DEMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 


Volumes  published  up  to  the  present  time,  price  5s.  each, 
hound  in  canvass  : — 


1,  and  2.  Life  of  Buonaparte. 

3.  Alexander  the  Great. 

4,  Id,  and  1.3.  British  Artists. 

.5,  6,  and  9.  History  of  the  Jews, 
7.  Insects. 


8.  Court  A:  (’amp  of  Buonaparte. 

11.  Irving’s  Columbus. 

12.  Southey’s  Nelson. 

14.  British  Physicians. 

15.  British  India. 


FAMILY  DRAMATISTS,  No.  I.  MASSINGER. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

This  day  is  published,  price  .3s.  bound, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

IJRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  SIMPLIFIED, 

Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  (’ounting-House.  (’om- 
prising  all  the  Rules  necessary  tor  Merchants’  Accounts  or  Mercantile 
Practice,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  given  by  former  writers 
now  diminished,  by  combining  them  with  the  Rules  to  which  they 
more  properly  belong, — the  Examples  and  Exercises  deduced  from 
real  Business, — with  the  most  simple  and  concise  Methoils  of  Calcu¬ 
lating, — and  Answers  to  all  the  F^xercises.  With  an  APPENDIX, 
containing  such  Rules  as  are  not  directly  applicable  to  business  iii 
general,— and  Tallies  of  Weights  and  Mea'Ures,  with  Rules  for 
reducing  those  formerly  used  into  the  Imperial  Standard,  and 
conversely. 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Arranged  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  adapted  to  Counting- 
Houses,  Schools,  and  Private  Tuition. 

By  C.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow, 

Author  of  “  A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Book-keeping,”  &c. 

Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  Treacher^ 
and  Arnot,  Loudon;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

fin  one  vol.  Svo,  8s.  half  bound,  or  in  cloth,  ^ 

A  Complete  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  BOOK¬ 
KEEPING.  Applicable  to  all  kinds  of  busini'ss — exemplified  in  Five 
Sets  of  Books,  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns — arranged 
by  Single  Entry,  Double  Entry,  in  present  practice,  and  a  new  me^ 
thod  of  Double  Entry  by  Single,  which  obtains  the  same  result  by 
'I'wo  Entries  as  the  present  practice  by  Four;  with  a  compariwm  of 
these  methods.  And  an  Al*PENDIX,  containing  Queries  and  An¬ 
swers  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Bixik-keepiug ;  on  Mer¬ 
chants’  Accounts,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of  Inland  and 
Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange:  with  numerous  F'xereises  under  each 
head  for  practice.  To  which  are  added,  a  Series  of  Letters  connected 
with  the  Sets  ;  and  an  explanation  of  (’ommercial  Terms.  With 
Engraved  Forms  of  the  various  accounts  which  occur  in  Business. 
Designed  for  Schools  and  Uountiiig-houscs. 

By  C.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  valuable  Improvements. 
Recommended  by  eminent  Accountants  and  Masters  of  AcaUemief* 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


This  day  is  published. 

By  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange,  London  ;  and 
HENRY  CONSTABLE,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 

In  one  neat  pocket  volume,  price  2s. 

UTILITY  OF  LATIN  DISCUSSED; 

For  the  Consideration  of  Parents,  or  those  who  have  influence  in 
'  the  Direction  of  Juvenile  Education. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN. 

In  this  little  treatise,  the  important  subject  of  classical  utility  is 
placed  in  an  original  and  highly  interesting  point  of  view,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  prejudices  that  are  usually  brought  in  aid  of  such 
discussions. 

2. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

Third  Edition,  in  one  volume,  price  4s. 

COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION, 

Familiarly  explained  for  those  who  have  neglected  the  study  of 
Grammar. 

This  popular  work  is  now  re-produced  with  very  important  at¬ 
tractions.  Not  only  is  ^ery  article  revised  with  great  attention, 
but  so  much  has  been  added,  that  the  present  edition  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  almost  a  new  work. 

3. 

**  Delicate  hands  and  handsome  feet  arc  indispensable  to  Female 

Beauty.” 

Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged, 

•  •  t  Frice  4s. 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET, 
FINGERS  AND  TOES; 

Which  includes  the  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Cure  of  Corns, 
llunnions,  and  Deformed  Nails,  the  removal  of  Excrescences,  8u- 
pcrfluoiis  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  other  Cutaneous 
Eruptions ;  with  safe  and  certain  methods  of  rendering  the  8kin 
White,  Soft,  and  Delicate,  withotit  detriment  to  health. 

By  AN  OLD  ARMY  SURGEON. 

4. 

Price  .5s. 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  DRESS: 

OR, 

THE  ROAD  TO  ELEGANCE  AND  FASHION, 

AT  THE  ENORMOUS  SAVING  OF  30  PER  CENT. 

Being  a  Treatise  upon  that  essential  and  much-cultivated  requisite 
of  the  present  day.  Gentlemen’s  Costume : 

Explaining,  and  clearly  defining,  by  a  Series  ok  Beaittifully- 
En(;ravkd  Illustrations,  the  most  becoming  Assortment  of 
('olotirs,  and  style  of  Dress  and  Undress,  in  all  their  varieties,  suited 
to  different  Ages  and  Complexions,  so  as  to  render  the  Human 
Figure  most  symmetrical  and  imposing  to  the  eye.  Accompanied  by 
Hints  for  the  Toilette,  containing  a  few  valuable  and  original 
Receipts.  Also,  Directions  in  the  Purchasing  of  all  kinds  of  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel;  with  the  most  celebrated  Emporiums  in  the  British 
Metropolis.  Likewise,  some  Advice  on  the  Improvement  of  Defects 
in  the  Person  and  Carriage.  Together  with  a  slight  Dissertation  on 
Unifvirm  in  general,  and  the  Selecfion  of  Fancy  Dress. 

Ry.A  CAVALRY  OFFICER. 

"  “  I  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who 
at  the  first  sight  of  my  title-page,  may  imagine  mv  pen  verging  in  the 
promotion  and  defence  of  Dandyism.  Far  from  it !  While  1  would 
uphold  a  smart  and  manly  exterior,  I  repel  with  merited  contempt 
the  effeminate  foppery  of  the  other ;  and,  on  )>erusal,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rules  and  advice  here  laid  down  apply  as  well  to  the  old  as 
young.  ’  ’ — P  RE  FAC  E. 

5. 

Price  4s. 

Good  Teeth,  independent  of  their  great  utilify,  are  essential  to 
Female  Beauty. *’ 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  TEETH,  GUMS, 

and 

-  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Including  the  Medical,  Mechanical,  and  Moral  Treatment  of  the 
most  frequent  Diseases  and  Accidents  incidental  to  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  those  delicate  Parts ;  with  the  Means  of  Correcting  and 
Purifying  a  Taiiiteti  or  Unpleasant  Breath,  or  other  Personal  or  At¬ 
mospherical  Effluvia  arising  from  Local  or  Constitutional  Causes  or 
Injuries.*"  By  the  Author  of  Economy  of  the  Hands  and  Feet.  ’* 

*'  In  your  person  you  should  be  accurately  clean  ;  and  your  teeth 
should  be  superlatively  so; — a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences 
to  the  owner,  for  it  iiifalHhly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  into¬ 
lerable  pain,  of  the  teeth,” — Chesterjield, 

6. 

Price  Is. 

WALKS  ABOUT  TOWN  :  A  Poem.  With  Notes, 

and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

By  THE  ANTIQUATED  TRIO. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK. 

*'  W’e  all  went  out  together. 

To  see  what  we  could  see.” 

This  Poem  contaiNvS— General  Character  of  the  Public  Journals 
—Advice  to  the  Saints — Tales  of  a  Divan— W'reck  of  the  Drury— 
Freedom  of  the  Press — Madame  Vestris— Miss  Paton — Mr  W’ood— 
The  Falling  of  the  Curtain — Morning  Visits — Evening  Rides — Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Prime  Penon— House  of  Commons — Good  Measures  Pro¬ 
rogued — Reminiscences  of  Regent  Street — B  irlington  Arcade — Civil 
C’ourts — Burning  of  the  Spectator — Puffing  of  the  Affe — Memoir  of  a 
celebrated  Lawyer — (ietting  out  of  Place — Soho  Bazaar— Horsemon- 
ger  Lane — Progress  of  Vice — March  of  Intellect^Gettiog  Drunk  on  i 
A  Great  Occasion— God  Save  the  King. 


Published  this  day,  price  6s. 

THE  SEVENTH  MONTHLY  PART 

OF 

A  New,  greatly  improved,  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes,  4to. 

Edited  by  Professor  NAPIER. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  andMARswA, 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Adams 
NINOS  and  Chaplin,  London.  '  * 

Published  this  day, 

THE  EDINBURGH 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CV. 

I  Price  6s. — Also, 

THE  EDINBURGH 
NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL. 

*  Conducted  by  Professor  JAMESON. 

No.  XVIII. 

With  Three  Engravings,  price  7s.  6(1. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  Longman  and  Co.,  London, 

Just  published. 

Neatly  done  up  in  boards,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece 

24mo,  2s.  6d. 

rpHE  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  of  INDO- 

LENCE.  By  Jame.s  Thom.son.  With  NOTES,  Ori^rinal 
and  Selected;  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author'^  by 
Samuel  JoHN.soN,  LL.D.  ^ 

Published  by  Stirling  and  Kp:nney,  Edinburgh;  and  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co.,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

***  The  NOTES  were  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  the  late  Charle.s  Stewart,  and  afterwards  revised, 
and  some  additions  made  to  them,  by  the  late  Robert  Anderson. 

M.D. 

Price  One  Guinea,  richly  bound  in  crimson 
embroidered  Silk. 

XHE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK  possesses  the  Li- 

therto  unattempted  novelty  of  concentrating,  in  one  volume, 
all  that  is  interesting,  either  as  an  exercise,  a  recreation,  or  a  pursuit, 
and  forms  a  complete  repertorium  of  all  those  accomplishments  which 
grace  the  sex,  and  constitute  the  perfection  of  the  female  character. 
The  Work  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  care  which  has  been 
taken  as  to  the  correctne.ss  of  its  information  ;  and  as  no  one  mind 
could  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  achieving  such  a  variety  ofsub- 
ject.s,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most  distiiroiished  proficients  in 
each  department.  In  its  decorative  qualities  it  courts  comparison 
wirh  the  most  elegant  of  the  Annuals ;  embracing  many  striking  no¬ 
velties,  and  comprising  upwards  of  TOO  Engravings. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  perennial— 
NOT  an  annual  publication ;  as  a  work  of  permanent  interest  and 
utility— NOT  the  ephemeral  trifle  of  a  season  ;  and  to  be  in  all  re¬ 
spects  worthy  of  a  constant  place  in  the  boudoir  of  an  English  Lady. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK 

Is  acknowledged  to  lx?  the  most  acceptable  present  for  Young  Folks 
ever  devised,  and  has  now  reached  the  sixth  edition.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  that  usually  delights  and  interests  youth ;  embracej 
all  their  Sports  and  Amu.sements,  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  at  all 
seasons,  and  combines  valuable  instruction,  with  rational  recreation. 
It  comprises  nearly  500  closely-printed  pages — is  embellished  with 
upwards  of  5  '0  engravings,  and  is  very  elegantly  printed. 

Price  8s.  6d.  in  ornamental  boards,  and  10s.  6d.  handsomely  bound 
in  Arabesque  Embossed  Morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 
VizETELLY,  Br.anston,  and  Co.,  155,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

THEORY  OF  PARALLEL  LINES. 

In  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  the  Third  Edition 

OF 

the  first  book  of  EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS. 

With  Alterations  and  Familiar  Notes.  Being  an  attempt  to  frt 
rid  of  Axioms  altogether,  and  to  establish  tha  Theory  of  Par.di« 
Lines,  without  the  introduction  of  any  principle  not  common  ^ 
other  parts  of  the  Elements.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  oi 
Cambridge. 

Published  by  R.  He  ward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  lJ" 
don;  William  Tait,  78,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh;  andT. A 
kinson  and  Co.,  Tiongate,  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor®,  every  Saturday  MorniD|» 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

w 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate, 

■  Curry,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and 
don ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  n 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOd* 

Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Worki  Canongate* 
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